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NEW YEAR LIGHT 




















The new year means little or nothing if it does not 

bring new ideas. There are many business and edu- 
cational institutions in America that are not getting 
needed help from the Mimeograph and thereby are 
neglecting the opportunity to make telling use of thou- 
sands of new ideas—for immediate profit. The unrivalled 
ability of this clever device to establish speedy communi- 
cation, by the exact duplication of letters, forms, sketches, 


maps, diagrams, questionnaires, etc., enables it to reach out 
7 


l 


| 


for new markets and strengthen organizations. Almost as 


| 


quickly as an idea is conceived it can be typed on the stencil 


sheet and nicely duplicated in unlimited thousands. The 


Mimeograph needs no experience to handle. It assures 
privacy. It operates at a very low cost. It is an idea dissem- 


inator. Write today for full particulars, which are almost sure 
to bring you new ideas about your business, from A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, or from branch office in any principal city. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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JANUARY 1, 1930 


Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


To all, a healthy, happy New Year. 
(Prosperity will then take care of it- 


self.) 


A prediction: The stock market 
will have a merrier 1930 Christmas. 


The five-day week will come. 


Engineer Hoover is a good man to 
have at the throttle these days. 


A spell of hard thinking and sober 
living won’t hurt. 


Avoid overproduction. 


Tax cuts are more needed than 
Federal debt cuts. 


The cost of living ts declining a 
little. 


Our best brains should be busy on 
idleness. 


Rail mergers now should have 
right-of-way. 


More bonds and fewer “warrants” 
loom. 


To employers: Don’t rock the boat. 


“Bootleg” lenders should get the 
boot. 


Indiscriminate price-slashing would 
hurt, not help. 


Contributed : Legge is really trying 
to give farmers a leg-up. 


Coolidge, though silent, must be 
thinking a lot—and perhaps chuck-— 


ling a little. 


Clouds can pass quickly. 
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**You’ ve fad your chance!’’ It 
was the General Manager speak- 
ing... 

“‘Two years ago I warned you 
that the only man who could hope 
to get ahead in this organization 
was the man with training. 

‘*Merwin was only a bookkeeper 
then, you remember, but in his 
spare time he was studying Higher 
Accountancy. / knew what he 
was doing, and I told you then 
keep your eye on Merwin. 

*‘He’s had three raises since. 
He has more than doubled his 
salary —and he earns every dollar 
I pay him. 

**Last week I recommended him 
for Assistant Treasurer, and the 
Board elected him without a dis- 
senting vote. We’re mighty glad 
to have him in the group. 

“But you, Jarvis—I hate to say it—you’ re 
a business coward. You knew what you 
would have to do to get out of the small- 
pay class. You were simply afraid to face 
the kind of effort and responsibility that 
could get you a substantial salary. 

*‘And now it’s too late. We’ ve got to cut 
our overhead, and you’ re one of about fifty 
men that we can get along without. We 
could replace the lot of you tomorrow. 

‘*For your own sake, Jarvis, take a tip 
from a man who has been through the mill, 
and Zhzs time get busy and learn to do 
something better than the other fellow. 

‘Jarvis, there’s ”o end of opportunity in 
business; but the only man who cashes in 
these days is the man with the courage to 
get special training. The offices of this 
country are simply cluttered up with busi- 
ness cowards. It’s easy for the man who 
trains—because the business coward is 
through before he starts.”’ 

a + * 


Are YOU one of several million routine 
men who have been drifting along in a 
‘‘low-pay’’ job—always wishing for more 
money, never acting? 

Are YOU a business coward? 


Over 640,000 ambitious men have asked 
themselves this question during the past 
— years—and replied with a ringing 

In the quiet of their own homes, without 
losing an hour from work, these men have 
mastered the Jrincifles of business by 


YOU a Business 
Coward? 


—and—does it show in your pay-check? 


working out the actual problems of business 
—under the direction of some of the ablest 
business men in their respective fields in 


America. Their record of achievement, 
under the ‘‘LaSalle Problem Method,’’ is 
one of the most thrilling chapters in the 
romance of business. 


These men were able to progress more 
rapidly by means of the ‘‘LaSalle Problem 
Method’’ than they could have done in any 
other way, because in their training they 
faced continually the very problems they 
must later face on the bigger job. TZhey 
learned by doing. 


Moreover, studying alone under the direct 
supervision of an expert instructor, they 
progressed as rapidly as their capacity 
allowed—and that progress was further 
speeded by the fact that every day they 
could see themselves developing. This fact 
took all the hardship out of study—changed 
it into a fascinating game, with always the 
goal ahead of increased opportunity and 
greater pay. 


Whatever attitude you may have taken in 
the past, resolve today to face the problem 
of your business future sguarely. 


Within reach of your hand is a LaSalle coupon— 
and a pen. If the pen isn’t handy, a pencil will do 
just as well. The coupon, checked and signed, will 
bring you without obligation a complete outline of 
the training you are interested in, together with full 
particulars of our convenient payment plan; also 
your free copy of the inspiring book, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.” 

It costs you nothing to get the facts—except the 
exercise of business courage. Will you put it off?— 
or put it over? Mail the coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 


INSTITUTION 


eee ee eee Find Yourself Through LaSalle = == om == ae oe = 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1364-R CHICAGO 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together with a 
copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 
Law: LL.B. Degree. 
Industrial Management 
Modern Foremanship 
Personnel Management 
Banking and Finance 


oO Business Management: Managerial, 
Sales and Executive positions. 


Higher Accountancy. 
Expert Bookkeeping 
C. P. A. Coaching 
Modern Salesmanship 


Credit and Collection 
Traffic Management. Correspondence : 
Railway Station Management Business English Effective Speaking 


Modern Business Correspondence 
Stenography—Stenotypy. 





Name 


Commercial Law 
CL] Telegraphy 





Commercial Spanish 
Railway Accounting 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


THis issue of FoRBES 


greets 1930 in its new format, which, 
it is hoped, our readers will find at- 
tractive. The standard of typography 
that we attain in this first of the 
twenty-four issues of the new year 
will be improved consistently. 

As a_ semi-monthly publication 
serving a national audience from the 
nation’s metropolis the latest in busi- 
ness trends and development is 
brought swiftly to those who need to 
be informed quickly of the constant 
change that is going on about us. 

The speed with which gigantic 
evolutions of business is sweeping on 
keeps the editors breathless. The 
presses have hardly ceased with 
the impressions of one event when 
an even more startling advance must 
be recorded before the ink is fairly 
dry on the preceding issue. With 
this swift pace ForBEs is in step. 

The next twelvemonth will see the 
fruits of the spirit of co-ordination 
which we have fostered attempted 
for the first time as a governing in- 
fluence over business. We are com- 
mitted to intelligence in management, 
industry and finance. The editorial 
program for the new year, includes 
also the recording of the advances in 
human relationship between employer 
and employee and the inspiring to 
greater and more intelligent executive 
effort those upon whom we depend 
for production and __ prosperity. 
Never before has there been so much 
to record in the advance Of business. 
Never was it more necessary than 
now to be informed of economic 
changes. An amazing year lies ahead. 


Our next will be the 


ForBEs annual forecast for business 
and the market. Authorities on these 
matters will present their views 
briefly. Those who rely upon funda- 
mental conditions as the safest guide 
for their present decisions and those 
who are in a quandary as the result 
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The Alexander Hamilton Institute 


ANNOUNCES 


New Executive Training for men who 
want to be mdependent in the next five years 











HE next five years in American busi- 
ee will offer more opportunity and 
more danger than any similar period for 
a long time. 

More men will achieve independence. 
More men who might achieve it will fail 
because of a failure to properly analyze 
the facts. 

A right program will be more profit- 
able than it has ever been. A wrong 
decision will be far more costly. 

To put it in other words, the organi- 
zation of business, the tempo of business, 
the speed of business are all in process of 
rapid change. The evidence is every- 
where. In a brief period of thirty days 
between October 15th and November 
15th, 1929, thousands of men who sup- 
posed that they were secure for life found 
themselves suddenly ruined. Thousands 
had their confidence so shaken that they 
are dazed and wondering. They have no 
plan. “What will happen to business in 
the next few years?” they are asking. 
“What program should we lay out for 
ourselves?” 


The Institute foresaw 
the trend 
Two years ago the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, from its nation-wide contact 
with business leaders, sensed the tre- 








mendous changes which were about to 
come, and began to make preparations 
to meet them. 

The Institute’s original Course and 
Service in business was a great Course and 
did a great work. More than 398,000 men 
made it a part of their business equip- 
ment, and are far ahead because they did. 

But the Institute saw that revolu- 
tionary changes were in prospect. Little 
business units were being merged into 
big units. Industries were reaching out 
into foreign markets. Security prices were 
about to become subject to a whole new set 
of conditions. Production methods were 
being revolutionized. The sales organi- 
zation and strategy of the past were 
entirely unfitted for the new competition. 
The responsibilities of guiding the new 
business could not be discharged by men 
whose training had been in the old. 

The Institute said: ‘‘ We must prepare 
a wholly new Course to meet the new 
conditions. We must add authorities 
whose business success belongs to the 
present, and not to the past. They must 
be the biggest and most successful men 
of the present—the men who will be the 
leaders during the coming five years.” 

Without regard to cost, the Institute 
went out to enlist the co-operation of the 
nation’s business leaders. The response 





was even beyond its most sanguine 
expectations. In effect, one and all these 
men said: 

“The greatest need of all is for trained 
leadership. Count on us. Any contribu- 
tion we can make to this New Executive 
Training will be a contribution to our 
own best interests, because it will fur- 
nish us with more of the sort of execu- 
tives we need.” 

It is impossible in this page to give 
detailed facts about the New Course and 
Service. It is new from start to finish— 
so new that the latter part will not be 
entirely off the presses for some months. 
Every unit will come to you fresh and 
live and breathing—straight from the 
very inner sanctums of this new business 
world. 

We invite you to send for the full 
facts in a new book entitled: ““What an 
Executive Should Know.” It is a vol- 
ume that should be read by every man 
who expects to win a secure place for 
himself in the next five years. It is well 
worth an hour of your time. And it is 
free. 

Send for your copy today. You cannot 
gain a proper perspective on what lies 
ahead unless you look at the picture 
through the eyes of the country’s 
biggest men. 





Alexander Hamilton Institute, 977Astor Place, New York City.(In Canada 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto) 


Name 





Business 





Business 
Position 


Please send me “What an Executive Should Know,” which 
describes the new Modern Business Course and Service. 

















POWER 
in small towns 





*‘LECTRIC power distributed in 
H, big cities is largely used to “keep 
people out of each other’s way.” The 
larger the city the more power must be 
diverted to traction, elevators and other 
means of combating the effects of con- 
gestion. 

In the smaller communities, no such 
pyramiding of power use is required. 
Power in these communities goes directly 
into net gains of productive ability and 
better living. It follows that power used 
in the smaller communities profits its 
people more than the same amount of 
power used in the big cities. 

This company’s interconnected net- 
work of electric transmission lines have 
provided 4,000 communities in the area 
it serves with this distinct productive 
advantage. 


The strategic position of the small town 


in American industrial development is fully discussed in the booklet, 


“ America’s New Frontier,” 


which the Middle West Utilities Company 


(72 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request 





MIDDLE WEST 


UTILITIES COMPANY 
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of the shattering of new era fan- 
tasies in Wall Street will look for- 
ward to this issue. 

The issue a year ago contained this 
prediction by the Financial Editor: 

“For 1929 our general feeling is 

that much caution is necessary. We 
do not maintain that the peak of 
the bull market has been passed. 
We admit it is possible, but we 
think that there will be at least one 
more bull campaign and perhaps 
several more before we get the 
drastic reaction which is in the 
cards.” 

It would seem as if Mr. Scha- 
backer were clairvoyant for few 
could perceive last January that the 
bottom would drop out of the market 
as he predicted it would. 

Business leaders will give their 


‘views of their respective industries 


and pursuits to corroborate the fore- 
casts of those who study general 
trends as well as stocks. 


66 
Tus country at large 


need not worry about the automobile 
industry. We shall doubtless share 
to some extent any difficulties that 
may beset the country, but we will 
never be down seriously or for long.” 

The remarks were made to the 
Hoover conference at Washington 
during the critical days after the 
financial sideslip by Alvan Macauley, 
president of the Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Then he added: 

“The history of the industry, go- 
ing back a quarter of a century and 
including the panic of 1907, shows 
that it is among the first, if not the 
very first, to respond to the oncom- — 
ing of more prosperous business con- 
ditions.” 

What lies in store for the automo- 
bile industry he will relate in detail 
in a subsequent issue. 

What Mr. Macauley will have to 
say has additional merit for as the 
leading independent manufacturer in 
the motor car industry he can speak 
for himself as well as the industry. 


A GREAT factory re- 


cently decided that its method of pay- 
ing wages by cash was not only in- 
efficient but presented a great danger. 
It was known that there was a preju- 
dice against payment by check. 
Those in charge met the situation by 
talking in a friendly way to its great 
army of workers. How the plan 
worked, even though the majority of 
the employees are of the unskilled 
group, will be told in a future issue. 
Wages paid in cash have always 
been a source of concern to office 
managers. Here the obvious remedy 
has worked. 



























cAll Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT and 


By the Editor 


WHAT NE lesson taught by 1929 has 
TO LEARN been: Do your own thinking. 
—" Don’t be carried away by mob psy- 


chology. Don’t blindly gamble. 
Don’t figure on becoming rich with- 
out effort; don’t expect something for nothing. Don’t 
fly to extremes. Exercise moderation. Allow yourself 
to become neither intoxicated by success nor daunted by 
apparent failure. Disabuse your mind of the notion that 
old-fashioned virtues have lost their virtue. Get back to 
first principles. Reconvince yourself that sweat, not 
speculation, is the main ingredient of success. Don’t 
chase rainbows; keep your nose to the grindstone. Re- 
member that diamonds are only chunks of coal that stuck 
to their job. 

And may the New Year bring you a bumper measure 
of health, happiness and prosperity. 


PROLONGED 


HE automobile has become 
dt ng such an essential part of our 
UNLIKELY daily life, our daily breadwinning, 


that few of us could afford to de- 
prive ourselves of its use. It moves 
millions to and from work. It is a vital part of our de- 
livery system. It is standard equipment for countless 
salesmen. Professional men need it. Farmers wouldn’t 
dream of trying to exist without it. In short, American 
life has become attuned to the use of the automobile, as 
revealed by the fact that there are as many motor vehicles 
as there are families in this country. 

Even should “luxury buying” decline as a consequence 
of the stock market losses suffered by perhaps two or 
three per cent. of the population, the automobile cannot 
be seriously affected for any prolonged period—it cer- 
tainly is no longer a luxury. Therefore, the current 
moderate recession in demand is most unlikely to go much 


























COMMENT 


further or last much longer. The industry, after its con- 
tinued prosperity, will stand to benefit from an overhaul- 
ing designed to eliminate the wastes and abuses and in- 
efficiencies prosperity has a habit of begetting. The out- 
look for this lusty industry is inspiring rather than 
alarming. 


There are no substitutes for thinking and working. 


A DAILY OO many executives take for 
CATECHISM granted the security of their 
FOR job. They assume they are a fix- 


einen ture. They don’t feel any need for 


being on their toes every instant 
and to exert themselves to the utmost. Then, when a 
consolidation or panic or other extraordinary develop- 
ment occurs, they cannot understand why they receive 
notice to go. 

. Executives should ask themselves as they finish work 
each day or evening, “Have I more than earned my pay 
to-day? What have I done that a lower-priced man 
could not have done? Have I been mentally alert, eager 
to hatch some idea worth money to the business? Have 
I to-day so abundantly demonstrated my superior ability 
that the management would deeply regret having to find 
somebody else for my position lest he fall short of my 
record. Have I, in short, enthusiastically given the best 
I have? Or have I done little more than go through 
the motions of filling this position?” 

Adopt this daily catechism, answer the questions 
squarely, and you will have all along a trustworthy idea 
as to whether you are earning further recognition or are 
lucky not to have received the kind of recognition your 
second-rate efforts deserve. 





Old-fashioned virtues have suddenly come into fashion. 
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Making the Going a Little Safer 








OPTIMISM APPILY, optimism is a na- 
IS A GOOD tional trait. Foreigners visit- 
NATIONAL ing this country during the slaugh- 
TRAIT 


ter of prices in Wall Street were 
amazed at the cheerfulness exhibit- 
Ruinous losses evoked jokes rather 
Men suddenly made poor laughed over their 
plight. They exchanged wisecracks rather than sym- 
pathy. And if the truth could be ascertained, it doubt- 
less would be found that many whose fingers were very 
severely burned are itching to play again with speculative 
fire. 


ed by many victims. 
than tears. 





This indomitable optimism, this mental resiliency, this 
never-say-dieness, will play a part in rapid recovery from 
whatever pessimism the Wall Street catastrophe created. 
Hope springs eternal in the American breast. Stocks 
have already enjoyed a substantial rebound from bottom, 
and if industry and general business follow the confident 
course mapped out by leaders, the new year will not be 
old before prosperity—rational prosperity—resumes sway. 


To be happy, strive to put much into life and expect 
little in return, 
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BIGGEST MERICA’S biggest corpora- 
CORPORATIONS tions are becoming still big- 
BECOME ger. General Motors, not content 
BIGGER 


with its already far-flung activities, 
has acquired additional motor man- 
ufacturing companies abroad and is preparing to enter 
the radio industry in a very large way. United States 
Steel Corporation, although already doing 40 per cent. 
of the country’s total steel business, has purchased im- 
portant manufacturing facilities in the Far West, is to 
spend $250,000,000 on expansion in the next three years, 
and has now acquired the Atlas Portland Cement Com- 
pany in exchange for common stock having a market 
value of fully $30,000,000. American Telephone & Tele- 
graph has programmed a capital expenditure of $700,000,- 
000 during the coming year, thus increasing tremendously 
the facilities of the Bell System. Billion-dollar utility 
corporations have been common during the last year, and 
the biggest companies mean to become still bigger in 1930. 

We now have several billion-dollar banks, and of late 
mergers of unprecedented magnitude have been effected 
in many cities. United Fruit Company, the largest in the 
world, has absorbed another big concern, Cuyamel. Du- 
Pont, the leader in its field, is constantly branching out. 
So are American Can and Continental Can, the two fore- 
most companies in that field. Johns-Manville has be- 
come a towering giant in its sphere. Bethlehem Steel is 
now larger than the Steel Trust originally was. 

Underwood-Elliott, Remington-Rand, National Cash 
Register, all leaders, have greatly increased their stature. 
Anaconda has become a copper and brass giant. Sears- 
Roebuck and Montgomery-Ward are multiplying their 
outlets all over the land. The Atlantic & Pacific is now 
doing a_billion-dollars-a-year business, Woolworth is 
steadily spreading out, Kroger Grocery has absorbed chain 
after chain. Mammoth consolidations have been effected 
in the food industry. We presumably are on the eve of 
railway combinations of colossal magnitude. 

The biggest enterprises naturally can offer the biggest 
inducements to attract the biggest brains. And the big- 
gest brains derive a thrill from doing bigger things than 
ever attempted before. That—supplemented by favoring 
circumstances—is the chief explanation. 


Maintaining your balance helps you to maintain a bank 
balance. 


HOW TO HE experience of this em- 
GET ployer, sent me by President 
MEN TO J. Kindleberger, successful paper 
RESPOND 


manufacturer of Kalamazoo, will 
interest, and may profit, other em- 
ployers: “One of our business friends heads a $5,000,000 
organization. His business, like most, is highly competi- 
tive, and up to a year ago it was nip and tuck to show 
anything like a fair profit. One day at the lunch hour 
he overheard several of his employees discuss the busi- 
ness. Their opinion was that with such a whale of a lot 
of stuff going out, the bosses must be making a lot of 
money. The manager went back to his office and did a 
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lot of thinking. Then, he hit upon a plan which he im- 
mediately put into execution. 

“He started by calling in his foremen, and after them 
day by day groups of 15 or 20 from the different depart- 
ments. He told them all about the business from the 
inside, thereby changing their viewpoint from the out- 
side. He explained that in order to make more money 
there must be no let-down on quantity, but there must 
be appreciable improvement in quality. 

“That was one year ago. Since then quantity pro- 
duction has increased 20 per cent., quality has greatly 
improved; sales have kept pace with production; wages 
have been porportionately increased—and all because 
employees were informed of exact conditions instead of 
being left to guess at them, and guessing wrong.” 


He is wise who knows when he is wrong—and admits it. 


Don’t talk through your hat but through your work. 


HE SAW C6 ESULTS are visible; effort 
HIS DUTY is invisible, but it counts.” 
an IT Quoting that thought, recently ex- 


pressed here, the sales manager of 

a business concern employing half- 
a-hundred men on the road, sends this incident, as re- 
lated in his regular bulletin to his sales force: ‘‘You’ll 
be interested to know that Mr. , of the account- 
ing department, last week worked clear through to 3 
A. M. one morning—clearing up accounts that had been 
muddled by a bookkeeper—so that you men might be 
paid on time. Nobody out in the field knew anything 
about this. Everyone got his money on time. I did not 
hear about it until later. Mr. simply saw a job 
that had to be done, and did it. Another man might 
have said, ‘It’s not my affair. Let the men on the road 
wait a couple of days for their money.’ But, without 
making the slightest noise about it, he rose to the acca- 
sion—and all was well.” 

We hear and read many complaints about the irrespon- 
sibility of present-day employees. My own conviction is 
that, apart from many of those at the very bottom, the 
majority of employees to-day compare favorably with 
those of one decade or two decades or three decades ago. 
Indeed, ambition to make headway in the world never 
was more widespread than now. 

Incidentally, I don’t know one New York Stock Ex- 
change broker who does not have the highest praise for 
his whole office force for the extraordinary creditable 
way they responded to the gruelling demands made upon 
them all through the stock panic. 








Poverty is no recommendation. 


Try to get the best of somebody and you deserve to 
get the worst. 


A rising temper doesn’t make profits rise. 
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_BIGNESS IGNESS continues the ob- 
STILL jective of ambitious bankers. 
peal Institutions of a magnitude un- 


dreamed of even a few years ago 
are being created North, South, 
fast and West. In the Northwest the Northwest Ban- 
corporation has been organized and has already brought 
into its fold more than twenty-five institutions with total 
resources approximating $300,000,000. E. W. Decker 
is president, and the board of directors includes the most 
prominent of financial and business leaders in the wide 
territory covered. From Atlanta comes news of the 
merger of the Atlanta & Lowry National Bank and the 
Fourth National Bank, two of the oldest and best-known 
national banks in the South, the new institution to be 
known as The First National Bank of Atlanta. Robert 
F. Maddox, an ex-president of the American Bankers 
Association and an ex-Mayor of the City, is chairman 
of the executive committee. 

Boston has brought into being a half-billion dollar 
institution by the knitting together of the First National 
Bank and the Old Colony Trust Company, as the First 
National Bank of Boston. It is not so long since New 
York got its first half-billion dollar bank. Follow- 
ing other very important local consolidations, Chicago has 
witnessed the creation of the Foreman-State National 
Bank. Detroit has also been busy. The consolidation 
of the Union Commerce banking group and the Guardian 
Detroit group into the Guardian Detroit Union Group, 
with resources in excess of $400,000,000, was followed 
by the announcement of the joining of the People’s 
Wayne County, First National, Detroit and Security 
Trust Company, Bank of Michigan and Peninsular State, 
into one institution, having resources of over $700,000,- 
000. California has witnessed two or three gigantic 
mergers. Seattle, which long lacked a bank of outstand- 
ing size, finally created a mammoth one through the ac- 
cepted modern policy of combination. New York has 
had a lull in bank weddings since the stock panic; but 
1930 will bring a revival. 

Big Business calls for big banks. And is getting them. 


Insight is the parent of foresight. 


HE most amazing industry 


PRICES 

Sean. y born and developed in the 
: age ; 

MAINTAINED twentieth century is the automobile 


It is the largest of our 
Its growth has 
It has been the most aggres- 
sive, the most courageous. It has made more million- 
aires than any other modern industry. It has produced 
the world’s richest individual. Its products this year will 
exceed in value three-and-three-quarters billions of dol- 
lars. It has ousted cotton from first place among Ameri- 


industry. 
newer industries. 
been phenomenally rapid. 


can exports, an honor held by cotton since the Civil War. 
It fills directly 3,800,000 pay envelopes, gives indirect 
employment to more than 500,000 others, and is an im- 
portant factor in our whole national business activity. 
The 25,000,000 motor vehicles now in use play a vital 
role in our national prosperity. 
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Any example set by the most brainy leaders in such 
an industry is likely to have a potent influence upon lead- 
ers in other lines. The decision of General Motors to 
raise the price of many of its makes of cars is, therefore, 
doubly important and significant. Not only has this ac- 
tion had a bracing-up effect upon other motor manufac- 
turers, but it is calculated to have an effect upon the 
general price level in this country during coming months. 
If wages are to be maintained, as pledged, prices cannot 
be indiscriminately slashed. If industry is to battle suc- 
cessfully against being depressed by the panic upheaval 
in Wall Street, it is essential that price-cutting battles be 
not launched. The path to normalcy does not lie through 
price demoralization. 

The stand taken by General Motors may accomplish 
much for the motor industry and for national stability. 


r 1 HE successful executive is one 


eae who knows how to meet 
MET A emergencies. This test is being ap- 


plied rather freely at present. One 
of John D. Rockefeller’s favorite 
axioms is: “Try to turn every disaster into an opportun- 
ity.” Robert Dollar, veteran head of the Dollar round- 
the-world steamship service, who has had to weather 
many a business storm, relates to me this timely account 
of how he has just transformed a threatened disaster into 
a profitable experience. It will appeal to many executives 
now wrestling with problems of their own. 

“About three months ago,” says Mr. Dollar, “I fore- 
saw, or thought I foresaw, trouble in China, which after- 
wards proved to be so—particularly with respect to three 
distinct war-like operations, one with Russia in Man- 
churia; the second with Feng, the Christian General, in 
Central China; and the third, the insurrection at Canton. 
Those have now all developed, and looting, pilfering and 
the usual results of war are in evidence. 

“T cabled and wrote to our people, as well as to those 
who were here, and impressed on them that we were due 
for a collapse in China on account of these war-like opera- 
tions, and that it was up to us to start out and develop 
new business in China. This is in marked contrast with 
what you have written about certain parties throwing up 
their hands and giving way to despair. Instead, I have 
encouraged and exhorted every man in our employ to 
use extra effort and to exert himself to develop new 
business so that we would not feel this collapse when it 
came. I have no doubt whatever but this will be accom- 
plished, as in years gone by we have succeeded in doing 
this very thing. 

“Instead of throwing up our hands when hard times 
are approaching, if we take off our coats and go to the 
bat, we will get further than if we sat around whining.” 

This heartening philosophy comes, not from an arm- 
chair theorist, but from an eighty-five-year-old warrior 
who has, unaided and singlehandedly, battled his way 
from lumberjack to lumber and steamship king. 

Go thou and do likewise! 


ee 
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TRADE CRISIS 


A Success recipe: Ideas and ideals. 
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can match this achievement of 
Chevrolet. 

This five-fold increase of business 
in six years constitutes America’s 
most notable epoch in selling. 

In what is perhaps the most com- 
petitive industry in the United 
States, this one division of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation has done 
more than twenty per cent. of the 
entire annual sales during the last 
five years. 

The retail value of the 1929 out- 
put approximates one billion dollars. 


Ne manufacturer in the world 
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to SELL 


A BILLION 
| Dollars’ Worth 


DICK GRANT’S Achievement 
with Chevrolet has prepared 
him for the biggest sales job 
in the world. He tells how he 
does it and 


what les ahead 


for the automobile business. 


By B. C. FORBES 


How have such extraordinary re- 
sults been achieved ? 

Ask President A. P. Sloan, Jr., of 
General Motors, and he doubtless 
would give chief credit to William S. 
Knudson. the mechanical and pro- 
duction genius who is president of 
Chevrolet, and to Richard H. Grant, 
the wizard who has:developed and 
directed the selling organization. Mr. 
Grant would ascribe Chevrolet’s 
unique record to the far-seeing poli- 
cies of General Motors and the ex- 
cellence of Mr. Knudson’s product. 
Mr. Knudson, in.turn, would mod- 
estly award the palm to Dick Grant, 
the sales manager. 

The fact that Mr. Grant last May 
was elevated from the vice-presi- 
dency of Chevrolet, in charge of 
sales, to the vice-presidency of Gen- 
eral Motors, specializing on all mat- 
ters relating to sales, service and 
advertising, is convincing testimony 
of the value set upon Grant’s mer- 


chandising ability by the giants who 
form the General Motors board of 
directors. 

No sales job in the world equals 
this in magnitude and responsibility. 
It will be a still bigger job during 
the coming year, for upon Grant’s 
shoulders has been placed the task 
of organizing the sales outlets for 
the new radio division of General 
Motors, a division which is planned 
to become one of transcendent im- 
portance. 

Organizing sales outlets for a new 
product will be no new experience 
for Dick Grant. This line of work 
is one of his twin fortes; the other 
is taking hold of an existing sales 
organization and successfully build- 
ing it up beyond all precedent. 

Indeed, it was Grant’s unmatched 
performance in taking hold of an en- 
tirely new product and a non-exist- 
ent organization, and _ achieving 
phenomenal results in phenomenally 
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quick time, which first attracted the 
attention of General Motors execu- 
tives and inspired them to secure his 
services for greater and greater re- 
sponsibilities. 

That was back in 1915, when 
Grant was general sales manager of 
the National Cash Register Com- 
pany. He gave up that lucrative 
position to become the entire force 
of Colonel E. A. Deeds and Charles 
F. Kettering, also N. C. R. men, who 
had quit to develop the idea of sup- 
plying electric light plants for farms. 
All they had was a model of the 
equipment they proposed to build. 
They had no factory, no organiza- 
tion, no materials, no orders—noth- 
ing but an idea and Grant as em- 
ployee Number One. 

With Grant as general 
sales manager, factory 
etc., etc., and with Deeds and Ket- 
tering evolving from their inventive 
brains an efficient lighting system at 
low cost, the enterprise blossomed 
from the start. As rapidly as Delco 
outfits could be produced, Grant 
found buyers for them through a 
nationwide selling organization he 
traveled fast and far to originate and 
train. 


manager, 
manager, 


HEN sales were approaching 

$9,000,000 a year, General 
Motors, always on the alert for 
promising modern products, came 
along (in 1920) and brought it 
within its fold on terms which richly 
repaid Kettering and Deeds and 
Grant (then president) for their fer- 
tile work. 

Two years later Frigidaire was 
merged with Delco Light, Grant was 
made president of both, and few en- 
terprises in America made more 
notable progress. Grant saw quite as 
great possibilities for domestic re- 
frigeration as he had previously 
foreseen for individual electric light 
plants. Therefore, he could—and 
did—enthusiastically apply his whole 
irrepressible energy to establishing 
a network of Frigidaire distributors 
all over the country. 

Grant’s reputation as a business- 
getter was thus solidly established by 
three records: with National Cash 
Register, with Delco Light, with 
Frigidaire. oe. 

Then came a new turning-point in 
his career. Chevrolet at this time, 
1924, was not functioning to the 
satisfaction of the parent corpora- 
tion. More cars had been made than 
marketed. Dealers, overstocked, were 
disgruntled. The sales division felt 
that the blame lay with the produc- 
tion division; the production division 
felt that the pinching shoe was on 
the other foot. What the General 
Motors chief executives felt was that 
if Dick Grant could be induced to 











take hold of the selling end, Chev- 
rolet could be navigated into distinct- 
ly smoother sailing. 

But when they approached Grant, 
he was unresponsive. He and his 
wife had become deeply rooted in 
the life of Dayton. So had his 
daughter and son, both born there. 
Their friends were largely Dayton- 
ians, and the nearby Grant farm was 
daddy’s hobby as well as the happy 
playground of the children and their 
chums. The work of furnishing 
farm folks with the blessing of elec- 
tric light and power, and of placing 
refrigeration within the reach of 
millions of homekeepers, appealed to 
Grant, especially as there was limit- 





DICK GRANT 
of General Motors 


less scope for expansion—and enough 
competition and difficulties to make 
vigorous growth challengingly inter- 
esting. Having his heart in his home 
and in his. work and both being in 
Dayton, why start all over again 
elsewhere ? 

Grant had already had experience 
in other places before he settled in 
Dayton. 

Born in Ipswich, Mass., on No- 
vember 26, 1878, of Scottish ancestry 
on his father’s side and English on 
his mother’s, he was graduated from 
Harvard in 1901. He was no phe- 
nomenon as a scholar and was too 
small of stature to shine as an ath- 
lete. He did not specialize in any 
one subject. He did, however, de- 
velop a fondness for logic. 

What he pictured as a “swell job” 
in a bank was promised him; but. 
alas, it did not materialize and the 
best he could land was work behind 
a counter in the book department of 
Jordan-Marsh, Boston department 
store. In his next position, with 
Thomas Groom, printer, the Har- 
vard Bachelor of Arts ranked next 
to the porter. When he wasn’t doing 
less congenial odds and ends, he sold 
stationery, journals, ledgers, etc., be- 
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hind the counter. Seeing somewhat 
brighter possibilities, he enrolled in 
the student course of the New Eng- 
land Telephone Company. Perhaps 
it was because he here had no chance 
to do any selling that he didn’t find 
the work particularly intriguing. 

Meanwhile, a triend who had 
joined the National Cash Register 
Company and was doing quite well, 
suggested to Grant that he should 
follow his example. An introduction 
to the general sales manager paved 
the way for a cierkship in the sales 
department. At once he felt in his 
element. Things moved swiftly 
under John H. Patterson’s forceful 
leadership. Ideas and suggestions 
were welcomed. Grant hatched sev- 
eral, enough to make an impression 
upon his superiors. They decided he 
was too resourceful a man, too fruit- 
ful in sales wrinkles, to keep cooped 
indoors at headquarters. 

Even thus early Dick Grant vis- 
ioned the possibilities of mass sell- 
ing. He was delegated to first one 
city and then another to concentrate 
upon big orders from department 
stores. He did so well that he was 
soon sent to Chicago for the purpose 
of capturing the principal stores 
there. Also, he had become so pro- 
ficient that his duties included the 
training of other men in the tech- 
nique of winning over large store 
owners to the modern method of 
handling cash and receipts. 


IS ability in this line, which 

consists partly in making con- 
vincing talks, was discovered by 
accident. A group of prospects had 
been taken to Dayton to go over the 
factory and to be addressed by a 
leading executive. That executive 
was unexpectedly prevented from 
showing up and Grant found him- 
self confronted with the disagreeable 
necessity of taking the rostrum. 

At Harvard his favorite professor 
was George Baker, who then con- 
ducted the “English 18” Course. 
“This course, I found later,” says 
Grant, “had a tremendous influence 
on me. In it I learned that if you 
are not logical, if you cannot prove 
your case conclusively, you cannot 
get very far.” Although he had 
never before been put to the test on 
the platform, Grant was so full of 
his subject, had mastered it so thor- 
oughly, believed so ardently in the 
merits and usefulness of his product. 
that his debut as a speaker was as- 
tonishingly successful. 

“My speech had to be extem- 
poraneous, for I hadn’t expected to 
talk,” he recalls. “But to my surprise 
I found I could talk. I don’t believe: 
I have ever made a better speech in 
my life—thanks mainly to the drill- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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NDREW W. MELLON, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, recently 
explained how difficult it was entirely 
to prevent the making of “white 
mule” by the 
mountaineers in 
the South, who 
had made it for 
generations and 
who had _ killed 
many Govern- 
_ment officers 
when attempting 
to make arrests. 
He told of an officer who went to a 
mountain cabin, the only person in 
evidence being a small boy who was 
asked, “Where is your pappy?” 

“At the still,’ was the innocent 
reply. 

‘Where is your mammy?” 

“At the still.” 

“T will give you a dollar to show 
_ it to me,” said the official. 

They at once started up the moun- 
tain, when the lad soon asked for 
his dollar. 

“Wait until I see the still.” 

After arduous climbing the boy 
pointed to some smoke and again re- 
quested his pay. 

“Wait until I come back,” was the 
answer. 

‘Mister, yee ain’t cumin’ back.” 





EVERAL years ago Henry Ford 
S brought a disreputable looking 
person into the employment manager 
of the Ford Motor Company and 
ordered: “Give 
this man a job.” 

T he _ employ- 
ment manager 
looked at the bum . 
and then at Mr. 
Ford. “That’s 
what I mean,” 
declared the man- i 
ufacturer “I . 
picked up Jim—that’s what he says 
his name is—on the way to the plant 
this morning. He told me he was 
tired of hoboing and wanted to 
find himself a job and settle down. 
I told him I’d give him that chance. 
Put him to work.” 

Six months later:the employment 
manager was summoned to his em- 
ployer’s office. 

‘“Where’s Jim?” asked Mr. Ford. 

“T don’t know, sir. He packed up 
and left two days ago. Said he 
couldn’t stand the monotony of 
work.” 

‘All right,” returned Ford, and 
dismissed his subordinate. 

Two days later Jim was back at 
the Ford plant, sitting in the employ- 
ment manager’s office. Mr. Ford was 
there, too. He was smiling. “Well, 
Jim,” he said, “you see we found 
you, and brought you back. Are you 








LITTLE 


BITS 
ABOUT 


going to work and make a useful man 
of yourself or are you going to com- 
pel me to stick someone on your trail 
and keep following you around?” 

The man twisted his cap in his fin- 
gers and made no reply. 

“You’ve got to work somewhere,” 
continued Mr. Ford. “You asked me 
to give you a job and promised, if 
I’d do it, that you’d stick on it for 
a year. I’m going to keep my promise 
to you and I’m insisting you keep 
yours with me. Put him to work.” 

At last reports, that former knight 
of the open road was still on the job 
at the Ford Motor Company. 


NUTE ROCKNE, the famous 
coach of Notre Dame, was hav- 
ing his troubles with a young Celtic 
candidate for the football team a year 
or so ago. The moleskin aspirant was 
doing everything wrong and, finally, 
in disgust, Rockne called him aside. 
“Kid, you’re pretty dumb,” he 
snapped. 

“Yes, sir.” 

Rockne was somewhat flabbergast- 
ed by the ready admission but pressed 
his point. 

“Trish, ain’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, just one question—can you 
tell me what is dumber than a dumb 
Irishman ?” 

oo wa 

“What ?” 

“A smart Swede.” 

Rockne spent the remainder of the 
afternoon muttering to himself while 
the young football aspirant pranced 
gaily up and down with the team. 


ALTER P. CHRYSLER was 

at his best at a recent Dodge 
dealers convention. It was an inti- 
mate affair, it being the first contact 
between those 
dealers and the 
executive organi- 
zation of the 
Chrysler Corpo- 
ration. Chrysler’s 
style, his action, 
his stance was 
like Jack Demp- 
sey. For forty- 
five minutes he stood back of the 
speaker’s table, his feet about a yara 
apart, his weight thrown well for- 
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ward on his toes, his fists clenched in 
real fighting attitude before him, his 
body continually shifting from om. 
foot to the other, and the words flow- 
ing out of his mouth with machine- 
gun staccato. To say that he put his 
stuff across is putting it mildly! 


OEL S. COFFIN, the president 
of the Lima Locomotive Works 
and chairman of the Superheater 
Company, the American Arch Com- 
pany and _ the 
Franklin Railway 
Supply Company. 
was traveling in 
Holland and 
often consulted a 
small English- 
Dutch dictionary. 
Being interested 
in cattle, he de- 
sired to draw the 
attention of a Dutch traveler to a fine 
Holstein steer and proudly called its 
name, whereupon his companion ex- 
claimed, “That isn’t a boat.” 

This experience caused him to 
have proper sympathy for a trans- 
lator, to whom he referred a German 
order, which was interpreted as be- 
ing “1 Male Water Sheep.” Upon 
obtaining a drawing from Germany 
he found that what was required was 
“1 Hydraulic Ram.” 


EORGE F. MARTIN, presi- 

dent of the Sherwin-Williams 
Company, was commenting, one day. 
on the carelessness of workmen, and 
their contempt for hidden dangers. 

“Some time ago,” recalled Mr. 
Martin, “I was on a tour of inspec- 
tion in one of our plants. It was dur- 
ing the noon hour when we reached 
one of the buildings and suddenly 
the superintendent left my side and 
I heard him roaring at some work- 
men who were sitting around inside, 
eating from their lunch baskets. 

“Can you imagine those men eat- 
ing in here?’ he cried, as he watched 
the last laborer disappear through the 
doors. ‘For years we have kept signs 
posted instructing the men not to eat 
in here because of the danger of 
poisoning. You know, there is plenty 
of paris green stacked about, and it 
wouldn’t be much of a trick to get 
it into a sandwich.’ 

“We wandered on. After a little 
while we went out to the railroad 
siding and the superintendent raced 
off again. I saw three or four men 
come tumbling out of a box car and 
following them was the superinten- 
dent. He came back, a little winded 
and more disgusted than ever. 

“*Those are some of the fellows 
I chased out of the building back 
there,’ he growled. ‘This time they 
were eating in a car filled with white 
lead.’ ” 








must face the Problem of 
One Million Derelicts that 
are turned in to Dealers 


By NORMAN BEASLEY 


OUR persons were sitting to- 

gether in a dining room of a 
hotel in one of the big industrial cen- 
ters. They were a vice-president of 
an automobile company; the presi- 
dent of the same company; a friend 
of the president, and the writer. Con- 
versation had passed from one sub- 
ject to another until the friend of the 
president remarked: 

“By the way, Bill, Christmas will 
be here in another week and you 
know of my yearly practice of buy- 
ing a new car as a present for my 
wife. What do you think the one 
she has is worth?” 

“How far has it been run?” 

“Less than 7,000 miles.” 

The manufacturer smiled, a wry 
sort of smile, before he answered: 
“What the car is worth and what the 
dealer will allow are two different 
things. I should guess the car to be 
worth something like $1,200. I don’t 
think the dealer will allow a nickel 
more than $700.” 

“But, I paid— 

“T know what you paid but last 
year and this year are different years. 
Nor, is that all. Next year is going 


to be just as bad as this, perhaps 
To be trite, the ‘used car 


worse. 


The Automobile Industry 
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The USED CAR?” 


market isn't.” A good many sunrises 
will come and a good many sunsets 
will go before we see another market 
such as we had. If you will respect 
my identity, I will try to tell you 
some of the causes. 

‘A year ago, and for several years 
before that, we had a used-car mar- 
ket the like of which the industry had 
never seen. Almost anything that 
would run could be sold. Automobile 
manufacturers—ourselves included— 
went into overtime production in a 
vain effort to keep within hailing dis- 
tance of orders. 

“Dealers were willing to allow 
fancy prices on used cars because 
they knew they could sell them, if 
not at a profit then just as surely not 
at a loss. If a piece of junk was of- 
fered the dealer in exchange for a 
new car a price of $50 was suggested. 
The dealer would deliver the new 
model, break up the old one and write 
off the allowance. He thought he 
could afford to pocket a loss of $50 
because there were plenty of pros- 
pects and plenty of sales. 

“The practice was not sound in 
principle. We knew it. The dealer 
admitted it, but he would defend 
himself this way: 





“ “What am I going to do? If I 
don’t allow that amount another 
dealer will, which means I will be 
losing my profit over $50? 

“I told one distributor : 

‘“ “Some of these days you are go- 
ing to get caught with a lot of used 
cars that you won’t be able to move. 
Then what?’ 

“ *T’ll not be alone.’ 


“He isn’t. 
ae | DO not know how many used 

cars there are standing on va- 
cant lots, and in warehouses, shops 
and garages in the cities and towns 
in this country. The figure has been 
put at several million. 

“But for the sake of arriving at a 
conclusion let us accept a total of one 
million cars that have no value other 
than junk. Let us arbitrarily put 
down an allowance figure of $150 
for each of these worn-out used cars. 

“That multiplies into $150,000,000. 
That is hard money dealers are going 
to have to work off some way. How 
quickly do you think they are going 
to do it? If you can answer that 
question you are more than a mathe- 
matician—Elisha’s robe is over you. 

“There is an investment much 
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greater than $150,000,000 in the used- 
car market. What I had in mind 
when I mentioned that sum was the 
probable amount that appears to be 
tied in a tight knot. The industry 
will work out of it, you can be cer- 
tain of that, but not without some 
big sacrifices. 

“What many of us in the industry 
overlooked was the unusualness of 
the times. Many of us thought only 
of what existed and not of what 
caused it. We did not look around 
and ask: ‘What is behind this 
abundance in business ?’ 

“Now we know. 

“For nearly two years, prior to 
1928, production lines in the Ford 
Motor Company were practically at 
a standstill. For several years prior 
to that, Model T was a back-number 
so far as automobiles were con- 
cerned. An appreciable number of 
prospective buyers who could ‘not ar- 
ford a new car preferred a used gear 
shift model to the planetary system 
in Ford’s old model. 

“In 1928 Ford was beginning to 
get under way with the Model A but 
was unable to turn out the model 
in sufficient quantities to supply a de- 
mand. Because of this there was a 
hangover of business in the used-car 
market in 1928. Which brings us to 
1929 and gives us a squint into 1930. 

“Ford’s production lines are clear 
as far as being ‘hopelessly’ behind 
orders is concerned. 
In 1930 Ford may 
make between 2,- 
000,000 and 3,000.- 








There may be a grease spot on the 
upholstery and the average man’s 
wife seeing it will nudge her hus- 
band and cry: 

* ‘Look! Look!’ A pointed finger 
will indicate a tremendous discovery. 

“It is human nature to want new 
things. Pride governs us and, par- 
ticularly, does it rule a woman. The 
wife of Sam Jones, living on Elm 
street in Podunk, Nevada, doesn’t 
want Tom Smith’s wife, living next 
door, to gossip: ‘The Joneses have a 
new car—of course it isn’t a new car. 
ee 

“She won’t accept a second-hand 
model any more than will Samuel 
Rector Jones’s wife, who lives on 
Park avenue, in New York City, per- 
mit her husband to buy a turned-in 
Rolls Royce. ‘What the neighbors 
will say,’ is what rules most women. 

“Four-wheel brakes have become 
essential to the sale of automobiles, 
yet cars have been generally equipped 
with them only in the last two years. 
The life of the average automobile 
is seven years, so it is easy to figure 
what proportion of the used cars are 
without this equipment. 

“The automobile companies have 
sold the buying public on the safety 
of brakes on all four wheels and with 
campaigns to lessen the number of 
automobile accidents being conducted 
in nearly every city the buyer of an 
automobile is looking, with suspicion 


It Won't Slow Him Up Long 
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at any car which does not promise 
safe handling. 

“One of the first questions asked 
of a used-car salesman is: 

*“ “Are there four-wheel brakes on 
this machine ?’ 

“If the answer is ‘no’ the sales- 
man is in a corner. 

“The situation will right itself only 
when most of the used cars are out 
of existence. That will not come 
immediately. In an unusual time 
dealers showed little restraint in 
trading. They are suffering. 
™ HE lesson demands our getting 

together in a trade organization. 
Such an organization of automobile 
manufacturers would face great diffi- 
culties. The automobile business is 
peculiar. The amusement business is 
the only other large industry that re- 
ceives cash for its product before 
that product is delivered. 

“Since 1921 manufacturers have 
shipped cars to dealers with sight 
drafts attached to the bills of lading. 
The dealer, on receipt, goes to his 
banker and returns a check to the 
manufacturer. Thus, the manufac- 
turer is removed from the actual 
problem of sales. The dealer, in 
debt for the cars, is anxious to sell 
them. With this objective he is fac- 
ing the. used-car problem. 

“Everyone has some kind of used 
car to trade in on a new one. The 
buyer, desirous of 
saving money, may 
buy such a car off a 
junk heap, if he al- 





000 — perhaps 2,- 
500,000 cars. It 
will be a heavy per- 
centage of the total 
number of manufac- 
tured cars. 

“Ford has _ not 
only taken over the 
market that was 
waiting for him but 
has reached over in- 
to his competitor’s 
used car market. 
Astute as Ford is I 
cannot believe ‘he 
ever thought he was 
going to do _ that 
when he introduced 
Model A. Frankly, 
I never thought of 
it. I dare say no 
other manufacturer 
thought of it.” 


” HERE are a 

number of 
angles to the selling 
of an automobile. 
First, the average 
buyer consults his 
wife. His wife 








ready hasn’t such an 
article. Probably he 
will pay $20 for the 
ugly contraption. 
The dealer will al- 
low him $75 for the 
sake of making a 
sale. Thenthe 
dealer, having no 
use for the traded- 
in car, will sell it 





back to the junk 
dealer. One such 
car, according to 


our records, has 
served this way in 
fourteen different 
transactions. 

“What the manu- 
facturer has to do in 
order to be of real 
help to the dealer is 
to get together with 
other manufacturers 
and form a ‘junking 
organization’ for each 
city. In this way, 
and this way only, 
will relics be re- 
moved from channels 
of trade. 








wants to see the car. 


’ Every Buyer Is a 


NE May morning, in 1891, in 
O a hotel in a small town not 
many miles from Peoria, Illinois, 
there woke up a traveling salesman 
who realized that he was an absolute 
failure. 

It was on a Sunday and, as he ex- 
pressed it, “I was so green I did not 
know enough to go to Peoria in order 
to spend the Sunday at a comfortable 
hotel, as most traveling men did.” 

Three weeks before he had begun 
his first experience as a traveling rep- 
resentative for a leading manufac- 
turer of typewriters. Selling was an 
entirely new business to him; he had 
been the confidential clerk of the 
head of a large institution. 

This Sunday morning he realized 
that he had not made a single sale— 
of anything—during those first three 
weeks. No one seemed to have any 
need of a typewriter, nor a desk, rib- 
bons, notebooks, nor even a pencil. 
He thereupon decided to spend this 
entire Sunday in trying to solve the 
situation; whether he was at fault; 
whether he represented the wrong 
house ; whatever could be the factors 
which clearly showed that he was, 
as he then felt, an absolute failure. 

He analyzed every call he had 
made during those three weeks. The 
one outstanding incident was that no 
one said they had any need for any- 
thing in his line. He remembered he 
had asked them if they needed this 
or that. Everyone had answered 
“No.” This gave him the thought 
that perhaps they did not know their 
own needs; that he might have suc- 
ceeded better if he had tried to show 
them where they might have a need 

for this or that, as difficult to do as 
it might have been. 


LL at once the thought came to 
him: “Every buyer is a liar!” 

He got up from his chair and said 
out loud: “Every buyer is a liar.” 
He walked around his room, con- 
tinually exclaiming, “Every buyer is 
a liar’—“Every buyer is a liar’— 
“EVERY BUYER IS A LIAR!” 

It became almost a frenzy with 
him. Then standing before the look- 
ing glass, and looking straight into 
his own eyes in the glass he said, 
calling his own name: “Floyd Short, 
you'll sell the first man you call on 
tomorrow morning, or else you'll take 
the first train back to Chicago, 
whipped to a finish, an absolute flop !” 


By GRIDLEY ADAMS 


The next morning upon leaving the 
hotel Short’s eye caught the sign, 
‘‘Lawyer,” and up the stairs he went. 
Remember, this was only a small 
town, comparatively, and the year 
was 1891, when there were relatively 
few typewriters in use. 


PON opening the door of the 
lawyers ottice he faced an 
elderly man; hair partly gray; feet 
resting-on the window sill; reading 
the morning paper. He found this 
lawyer to be a county judge. Most of 
his work was done in the County 
Courthouse at Peoria; he had come 
down to the office that day in order to 
read the morning paper in peace— 
they were housecleaning at home. 

Such were the answers to Short’s 
first interrogations, and such was the 
challenge—to sell this prospect, or, 
leave that office a whipped man; an 
absolute failure as a salesman. 

For two hours he tried in every 
way to find a vulnerable spot in this 
lawyer’s sales-resistant mind. When 
his chances seemed to be growing less 
and less, and he pictured himself 
boarding the next train for Chicago, 
into that office walked a demure 
young woman about eighteen or nine- 
teen years old, the judge’s daughter. 
She had driven downtown in order 
to take her father home to lunch. 

The salesman questioned this 
young woman as to what were her 
aims in life. She said she had none; 
she was just her daddy’s daughter, 
and life to her so far had been en- 
tirely free from any thoughts as to 
what the future might bring. Final- 
ly she said that, once in a while she 
wrote little poems; not that she 
thought she had any ability in that 
direction, but merely to appease a 
young girl’s romantic fancy. 

At half-past twelve this salesman 


Man’s life means 
Tender ’teens, 
Teachable twenties, 
Tireless thirties, 
Fiery forties, 
Forcible fifties, 
Serious sixties, 
Sacred seventies, 
Aching eighties, 
Shortening breath, 
Death, 

The sod, 

God. 


—Anon. 
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had sold that lawyer a roll-top desk 
and a typewriter. 

From that day, that moment, Short 
knew nothing but success. He was 
given the grounds of the World’s 
Fair, in Chicago, the Fall before the 
Fair opened, and every typewriter 
sold was the make he represented, 
and Short sold them! Another type- 
writer concern offered a $10,000 
prize to the Fair authorities, if they 
would be allowed to compete with 
this salesman, but the offer was 
turned down. 

Following the World’s Fair, this 
salesman’s time was employed solely 
on large contracts, and he never lost 
a sale in competition. As evidence 
of his ingenuity, let me cite one in- 
stance of it: 

One morning he entered an office 
in the Chicago Loop district. On the 
bench in the outer office sat a boy, 
the badge on his cap proclaiming that 
he was connected with a competing 
typewriter concern. Looking through 
the grill, Short saw a girl writing a 
check. As she finished this, she 
walked back through another door, 
evidently to get the check signed. So 
it proved, for she came back to the 
window and laid the check on the 
shelf intending that it be taken by 
the waiting boy. But, upon her doing 
this, Short took the check; noted the 
name of the signer; and walked back 
into the office, and straightaway into 
the private office where he had seen 
the young woman go. 


OLDING the check in his hand, 
he said to the man he found at 
his desk: “Pardon me, Sir, I want 
just one minute of your time. You 
have just decided upon a typewriter. | 
You naturally feel you have exercised 
the best judgment in selecting that 
machine, and you certainly owe it to 
yourself to be sure that your judg- 
ment is right, but how can you be 
sure until you have seen more than 
the one machine you have decided 
upon? You have not had my type- 
writer demonstrated to you, but, you 
will not be doing me half as much 
favor as you will be doing yourself if 
you will let me demonstrate my ma- 
chine here this afternoon; it will take 
less than 30 minutes to do so; then, 
whichever way you decide you will 
know that your judgment has been 
confirmed. - 
That afternoon Short sold this 
man his typewriter. 
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What Caused the Panic? 


OW shall we prevent a recur- 
rence of stock market panics? 

This question is important to all 
investors, including insurance com- 
panies, estates, investment trusts and 
individuals. 

In order to answer it we must ob- 
serve first just what happened, and 
this is but little known to the public. 

In the first place, the stock market 
got into a position of an extraordin- 
ary degree of dependence upon bor- 
rowed funds. By March 20, 1929, 
the total amount of security loans 
outstanding in the United States was 
$10,576,000,000, and this means that 
before the break about one-third of 
all the substantial stocks in the 
United States were being carried on 
margin or in loans. In other words, 
this would indicate that approxi- 
mately $35,000,000,000 of stocks 
were so carried, since we may figure 
on about a one-third margin; and the 
grand total amount of stocks repre- 
sented on all our stock exchanges was 
in the neighborhood of $110.000,- 
000,000. 

In the second place, the business 
of lending to the stock exchanges. 
which is surely an important kind of 
banking business, fell out of the 
hands of bankers, and it is about as 
safe to let banking business be done 
by non-bankers as it is to have a 
blacksmith perform a major surgical 
operation. When the panic began the 
great bulk of the lending to Wall 
Street was done by corporations and 
others rather than by banks: and this 


By PAUL CLAY 


Econontust of United States Shares 
Corporation 


came about indirectly as tiie resutt 
of the huge prosperity brought about 
by the World War. The war doubled 
prices, wages and incomes, and tend- 
ed to increase the percentage which 
the typical man saves out of his earn- 
ings; and this huge increase in our 
national income approximately trebled 
the American public demand for 
stocks and bonds and enabled our 
corporations to re-finance themselves 
so liberally that they became very 
rich in working capital. Thus, 
whereas before the World War cor- 
porations were very heavy borrow- 
ers at the banks, they turned lenders, 
especially since 1923. 


P to the first quarter of 1926 in- 

clusive these corporations and 
others were able to employ nearly all 
of their working capital and liquid 
funds in industry, meaning in pro- 
duction and trade; but in 1927 gen- 
eral trade became so much less active 
that working capital was not fully 
employed, while this working capital, 
owing in part to new capital issues 
and in part to earnings plowed back, 
continued to become more plethoric. 
Besides this, the substitution of ma- 
chinery for labor, and the improve- 
ment in operating efficiency had gone 
so far as to diminish working capital 
requirements. And _ simultaneously 
this diminution was accentuated by 
a fall in commodity and goods prices. 


Even during the trade activity of 
1928 and 1929 corporations and 
others had more liquid capital than 
they could use. 


O find employment for it they 

bought investment securities . 
rather heavily early in 1928 and then 
they began lending on call in the stock 
market. This type of lending became 
popular partly because of the high 
interest rates available and partly 
because the banks in both the interior 
and New York solicited the hand- 
ling of such business as agents. Thus 
the banks themselves were not guilt- 
less of the building up of this huge 
irresporisible credit inflation, for the 
bulk of the lending by others was 
handled by the banks as agents— 
for which, of course, they received 
compensation. 

Just before the crash the total of 
Wall Street brokers’ loans, as com- 
piled by the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank, including only loans 
handled through banks in this dis- 
trict, was $6,804,000,000, and of this 
$3,941,000,000 was for the account 
of “others.” Yet the grand total of 
borrowing according to the New 
York Exchange itself went as high 
as $8,549,383,975 up to Septem- 
ber 30. 

The Federal Reserve Bank figure 
was not computed as of September 
30, but probably on that day it was 
about $6,760,000,000 as compared 
with this New York Stock Exchange 
total of $8,549,000,000. Hence at 


The Course of Total Brokers’ Loans and “Bootleg” Loans During 1929 
(New York Federal Reserve Bank Figures in Billions of Dollars) 
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the peak the amount of lending to 
Wall Street done by others than 
banks clearly exceeded the Federal 
Reserve Bank total of $3,941,000,000 
by not less than $1,789,000,000. Just 
before the crash, then, non-bankers 
were lending to Wall Street about 
$5,730,000,000, while at the peak 
figures of October 2 the New York 
banks were lending $1,071,000,000 
for their own account and $1,828,- 
000,000 for the account of interior 
banks. At that time, therefore, 66.4 
per cent. of the lending to Wall 
Street was in the hands of non- 
‘bankers; 21.2 per cent. was in the 
hands of out-of-town bankers, and 
only 12.4 per cent. in the hands of 
New York bankers. 

Now, from the viewpoint of abil- 
ity plus responsibility for the hand- 
ling of Wall Street loans, the New 
York bankers are good bankers; 
those of the interior are poor bankers, 
and the “others” are no bankers at 
all. Thus we find that the bankers 
especially qualified to handle this 
business were actually handling only 
12.4 per cent. of it. The bankers of 
the interior, notwithstanding their 
high ability, have no considerable 
responsibility for New York matters, 
and this impairs their fitness for 
handling such business. 

These degrees of fitness were con- 
spicuously exhibited in the actual 
handling by the three different groups 
of lenders. 


HE loans of New York banks 

for their own account rose to 
$1,511,000,000 in January, 1928; re- 
ceded during the Summer ; then rose 
$1,516,000,000 in January, 1929, and 
then fell to $1,071,000,000 by Octo- 
ber 2. The loans of interior banks 
receded less during the Summer of 
1928, then rose to $1,931,000,000 
February 6, 1929, and then dimin- 
ished slightly to $1,826,000,000 by 
October 2. The loans of New York 
banks for the account of “others” 
increased instead of diminished dur- 
ing the Summer of 1928, repeated 
the same unconservative action in the 
Summer of 1929, and stood at $3,- 
941,000,000 on October 9, as com- 
pared with $1,755,000,000 at the peak 
of the Spring rise in 1928. 

Here we have the tell-tale con- 
trast. 

The New York bankers were 
highly conservative in practically 
stopping their loan expansion to 
Wall Street in January, 1928, in cur- 
tailing such loans during the Sum- 
mer, and in greatly curtailing them 
during the first nine months of 1929. 
The interior bankers, unrestrained 
by any direct responsibility for the 
New York money market, kept on 
expanding their Wall Street loans 


into February, 1929, and thereafter 
did not curtail them as much as safety 
required. The “others,” or non-bank- 
ers, showed their utter lack of fitness 
for handling such loans, first in the 
rapid expansion during the Summer 
of 1928, second in the continued 
rapid expansion during the Spring 
and Summer of 1929, in face of 
notorious credit inflation, and third, 
by the very dangerous expansion dur- 
ing August and September, 1929. 


EXT let us observe that these 

“others,” who have been well 
called “Bootleg Bankers,” displayed 
extreme incompetence during the week 
ended October 30, by suddenly with- 
drawing $1,380,000,000 of these loans. 
Simultaneously the interior bankers 
displayed their lack of responsibility 
for New York monetary conditions 
by withdrawing $707,000,000 of their 
brokers’ loans. The total withdrawal 
of these two accounts was, therefore, 
$2,087,000,000. Fortunately, how- 
ever, these funds, instead of being 
transferred to the interior, were lefi 
on deposit with the New York banks, 
who immediately reloaned them to 
Wall Street. Indeed, as a rule, when 
a corporation or an individual called 
a loan, the bank which was handling 
that loan as the agent simultaneously 
made a new loan on its own account 
to the stock broker, so that the Stock 
Exchange houses were not em- 
barrassed. 

As to the question whether the 
senseless calling of loans precipitated 
the panicky selling of stocks, or 
whether the selling of stocks pre- 
cipitated the calling of loans—the 
facts are these: The selling of stocks 
began first, and continued to October 
21, before the heavy calling of loans 
commenced. That selling, however. 
was temporarily checked on October 
4 and again on the 21st, and presum- 
ably would not have become panic- 
stricken at all but for the drastic 
loan curtailment which set in after 
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Before I sail for Rio de 
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October 22. On the 21st the stock 
market was supported by powerful 
banking interests, and my opinion is 
that this is the first instance in sev- 
eral decades wherein such powerful 
support failed to check a decline and 
bring about a major rally in the stock 
market. Thus it is plain that had the 
lending been in the hands of the 
New York banks the panic of Octo- 
ber 22 to 29 would not have oc- 
curred. In other words, while the 
“Bootleg Bankers” did not initiate 
the decline in the stock market, they 
evidently converted a normal bear 
movement into a panic. 

These loans from “others” were 
absurdly mismanaged during the 
panic week. One interior banker 
told me that he advised all his clients, 
consisting of corporations and others, 
to withdraw their New York call 
loans right in the midst of the panic. 
Another told me that a corporation 
client of his withdrew and replaced 
a large loan three tires during that 
week. How far the mismanagement 
was due to ignorance of the safety of 
collateral loans on the part of the 
lenders and how far it was due to 
bad banking advice to these lenders 
will never be known. What is per- 
fectly plain, however, is that such 
lending should be placed in the 
hands of the New York banks and 
kept there. Had these banks cur- 
tailed loans to the stock market, as 
did the interior bankers and the 
“Bootleg Bankers,”’ we should doubt- 
less have had one of the worst panics 
of modern history, with nationwide 
suspensions on the part of both banks 
and industries. 


URING the panic the New York 

Federal Reserve Bank rendered 
most valuable assistance not only by 
loaning about $139,000,000 to the 
member banks, but also through pur- 
chasing United States bonds to the 
amount of about $141,000,000. These 
measures greatly increased the power 
of the New York banks to offset the 
folly of the “Bootleg Bankers.” Be- 
sides this, the call rate was marked 
down from 6 to 5 per cent. during 
the panic week so as to relieve any 
apprehension about tightness. of 
money. The prevention of fear on 
this point was important because 
banks and financiers induced many 
great corporations to employ their 
idle working capital in buying stocks 
and supporting the market ; and these 


- corporations needed to be certain of 


reasonable rates for money. 

After the panic was over the de- 
mand for call loans was so small 
that rates tended to drop rapidly. 
and there was danger that too rapid 
a fall might induce “Bootleg Bank- 
ers” to curtail their lending to Wall 
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Street still more drastically. Such a 
movement might have become dan- 
gerous; and in order to prevent it 
the New York Stock Exchange arti- 
ficially pegged the official rate at 6 
per cent. and later at 5 per cent., 
even though money was available in 
small quantities outside of the Ex- 
change as low as 3 per cent. During 
the panic the Exchange also gave 
valuable assistance and encourage- 
ment by reducing margin require- 
ments to 25 per cent. . 

Indeed, the Exchange houses, the 
New York banks, the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank and the other 
Federal Reserve Banks co-operated 
in a perfectly splendid and courage- 
ous manner in checking this panic. 

Responsibility for the panic itself 
must rest primarily upon the “Boot- 
leg Bankers,” first for their senseless 
panic of October 22 to 30, and sec- 
ond for their absurd over-expansion 
of loans to Wall Street from the 
Summer of 1928 to October 9, 1929. 
This responsibility rests in a smaller 
degree upon the interior banks for 
contracting Wall Street credits dur- 
ing the panic week instead of follow- 
ing the bankers’ sacred duty of 
extending credit when it is sorely 
needed. The New York banks them- 
selves, in spite of their heroic con- 
duct during the panic, must accept 
some of this responsibility because 
of their willing handling as agents 
of these corporation loans and of 
their past solicitation of such busi- 
ness. Nor can the New York Stock 
Exchange itself entirely escape re- 
sponsibility since its members off- 
cially or otherwise, and directly or 
indirectly, threw discredit upon the 
conservative policies of the Federal 
Reserve Banks and promoted the 
dangerous inflation of credits. 

Obviously, the remedy is to placc 
Wall Street banking in the hands of 
New York bankers; but how to do it 
is not a simple question. 


O doubt the Stock Exchange 
,could do it very easily through 
the simple means of forbidding its 
members to borrow more than a cer- 
tain conservative percentage of all 
funds used from others than New 
York bankers. However, no stock ex- 
change is likely to thin the butter 
on its own bread. These great 
manias for buying stocks served to 
more than double the normal value 
of business and thus add to the 
profits of stock exchange houses: 
and for this reason as well as for 
many psychological reasons, stock ex- 
change members are always sym- 
pathetic toward financial inflation. 
During the boom there was a great 
cry among the inflationists that the 
Federal Reserve System should re- 


discount collateral loans or in some 
way extend credit to the stock mar- 
ket. If the call money market could 
be placed under the supervision of 
the Federal Reserve Banks it would 
doubtless make for conservatism; 
for these banks would surely halt the 
over-expansion of credits before that 
over-expansion reached panic-mak- 
ing proportions. However, it is diff- 
cult to see how this can be done, 
and any proposal to do it would cer- 
tainly meet powerful opposition. 

Possibly the Wall Street lending 
of the member banks of the interior 
could be better regulated without 
driving them out of the Federal Re- 
serve System; and possibly, too, the 
handling of loans from “others” by 
New York member banks acting as 
agents could be regulated. However, 
both of these propositions appear 
doubtful. 


EGISLATION by Congress can 
undoubtedly prevent the recur- 
rence of such panics if wise legisla- 
tion on this subject is politically feas- 
ible. Since the objective is to place 
Wall Street banking in the hands of 
New York bankers, there are a num- 
ber of remedies which promptly sug- 
gest themselves to the minds of lay- 
men. This remains true in spite of 
the fact that banking laws in them- 
selves can scarcely regulate loans 
from corporation and private persons 
to stock exchange houses—none of 
whom come within the banking laws. 
For instance, Congress, under its 
powers to regulate interstate com- 
merce, might require Federal licenses 
from all stock brokers doing an in- 
terstate business ; and thereafter place 
the regulation of stock exchange 
borrowing in the hands of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Or, as another 
example of the many ways in which 
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Congress has the power to remedy 
this evil and prevent future panics 
of this kind, the “Bootleg Banker” 
lending might be taxed out of exist- 
ence under the powers to levy income 
taxes. If, for instance, the borrow- 
ing of stock exchange houses from 
others than the banks of their own 
cities were taxed and if these tax 
rates rose in a geometrical ratio to 
the growth of borrowings from 
others than banks, such taxes no 
doubt would automatically throw the 
banking business back into the hands 
of bankers. 


OWEVER, | made no pretense 

to legal, constitutional or legis- 
lative knowledge. The purpose of this 
article is to point out the exact nature 
of the problem and to show in a 
brief way precisely what happened. 
Notwithstanding the division of re- 
sponsibility for the panic among 
many interests, the predominant part 
played by “Bootleg Bankers” appears 
to leave no doubt whatever but that 
the abolition or strict limitation of 
this “Bootleg Banking” would surely 
and effectively prevent a recurrence 
of such a panic. 

It is a curious fact that financial 
progress has often been accomplished 
in this country by legislators rather 
than by financiers. The National 
Banking Act, the Specie Resumption 
Act, the Gold Standard Act and the 
Federal Reserve Banking Act were 
the great landmarks of all the finan- 
cial progress that we have made in 
a century; and all these acts were 
primarily the work of legislators act- 
ing upon the knowledge of financiers 
and with or without their support. 

Now it seems to be the plain duty 
of Congress to add one more to this 
noble list of achievements by curbing 
the “Bootleg Banker.” 


Are Costly 


By E. E. DUFFY 


HE motorist who drives a light 

six over first class pavements 
rather than over low type roads does 
so at a saving of 2.37 cents a mile. 
Travel over intermediate road types 
costs approximately 1.13 cents more 
a mile than over good pavement. 

These are conclusions of Professor 
T. R. Agg and other research work- 
ers at Iowa Staté College, just made 
public. All items of expense were 
considered and properly balanced 
with the final figures based on year 
‘round travel. 

Considering all items of car opera- 
tion expense, such as gasoline, oil, 
depreciation and so on, the per mile 
cost of a light six-cylindered car is 


8.62 cents over low type roads, 7.38 
cents over intermediate types, and 
6.25 cents over first class pavement. 

Car operation costs, of course, vary 
with the size of the car. For example, 
the cost of operating a medium four 
on low type roads is 7.5 cents a mile; 
on intermediate types, 6.42 cents a 
mile; and on high type pavement, 
5.44 cents. 

From the collected data, it was de- 
termined that if the composite “aver- 
age” automobile were to be operated 
entirely over pavement rather than 
over low type roads, the saving per 
mile would be 2.06 cents. Intermedi- 
ate types, when changed to high type 
highways, would save one cent a mile. 








Freighter in the Cuyahoga River 
Above High Level Bridge, Cleveland 
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Economic Equilib- 
rium Between Coast 
Cities and Inland 
Ports Requires Rail 
and Motor Links © 
With Inland Water- 
ways System 


Transportation Rivalries 


Not N ecessary 


HERE have been numer- 
ous significant develop- 
ments of late with respect 


to transportation on our system 

of inland waterways. One 

of the foremost of these was 
President Hoover’s cogent speech at 
Louisville assuring us that “we 
should complete the entire Missis- 
sippi system within the next five 
years.” That forceful address by the 
President served to direct the atten- 
tion of the Nation, anew, to our 
progress in developing the inland 
waterways and the splendid possi- 
bilities that they hold for the future. 

If those possibilities are to be fully 
realized, there is one point, | feel. 
that must be consistently kept in 
mind. Co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion between inland waterways, rail- 
ways, motor trucks and terminal 
warehouses are capable of resulting 
in tremendous benefits, not only to 
the several transportation interests 
involved, but to producers and con- 
sumers throughout the Nation. Such 
co-ordination is as necessary as it is 
advantageous. Nothing can be ac- 
complished by fears, jealousies or 
acrid rivalries. 

What is needed above all else in 
American transportation is a broad 
view, a willingness to work harmoni- 
ously in conjunction with other 





By JULIUS KLEIN 


sissistant Secretary of Commerce 


agencies, and a clear realization that 
the coming years will yield ample 
rewards for every one of the various 
modes of transport, each of which 
can enhance its own well-being by 
“working in harness” for the gen- 
eral heightening of national pros- 
perity. 

The railways are 
and their activities are certain to 
flourish vigorously. Motor . truck 
lines face a promising future. Our 
waterways have their place in this 
picture. The Department of Com- 
merce believes that there is no rea- 
son for apprehension on the part of 
any one of these services, that the 
encroachment of another will lessen 
its usefulness or diminish its profits. 


indispensable 


THINK we may well modify our 

conception of the whole. American 
transportation structure just as we 
have altered our view of the inland 
waterways themselves. Some years 
ago we were wont to regard those 
waterways as a series of disconnected 
segments—the development of each 
of which was attended with rather 
limited benefits. Some of the less 


far-sighted advocates of river- 

and-harbor activity seemed inter- 

ested in the effort chiefly as a 

means of providing employment 

for local workmen and stimulat- 
ing purely local business, instead of 
as a major contribution to the coun- 
try’s economic welfare. Such myopia 
is tending rapidly to disappear. The 
waterway system is viewed to-day as 
a great synthesis of links most inti- 
mately related, which, when the en- 
tire system has been completed, will 
serve practically every portion of the 
Nation. 

Cannot this altered conception be 
broadened and carried higher so as 
to embrace the other forms of trans- 
portation? Any belief that the differ- 
ent forms are mutually exclusive, or 
that one can rise only by pushing an- 
other down, is not justified by the 
facts. In international commerce, as 
well as domestic trade, we are get- 
ting away from the idea of business 
as a “battle,” a remorseless struggle 
of trampling and “knifing.” We have 
come to understand that there prom- 
ises to be ample scope for all capaci- 
ties and that mutual consideration 
pays best in the long run. Friendly 
hands are now being generously ex- 
tended across what used to be re- 
garded as unbridgeable commercial 
chasms. 
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Such constructive impulses can do 
miuch to-day in the American trans- 
portation world—being particularly 
praiseworthy at this time, when so 
many concrete efforts are under way 
to accelerate the tempo of American 
business. 


HERE is need that the trans- 
portation problems of __ this 
country be considered as a whole, 
and that remedial measures be unified 
measures—related to a comprehen- 
sive scheme of betterment. There 
is no place in this picture for petty 
“localism” or for a vision that is 
restricted to the counting-room of 
any single transportation enterprise. 
The Department of Commerce has 
encountered in many aspects of its 
commercial studies the necessity for 
such a unified view. We have long 
regarded the defects in merchandise- 
distribution as the Nation’s gravest 
business problems. We have made 
varied researches to reveal the facts 
and to enable appropriate correctives 
to be applied. And we have seen, 
increasingly, that distribution must 
be viewed as a unified process— 
not as the work of a number ot 
disparate, clashing forces labeled 
“producers,” “jobbers,” “whole- 
salers,” “retailers.” On the con- 
trary, all these so-called “groups” 
should function smoothly and in 
concord as parts of a giant busi- 
ness mechanism operating for the 
common good. And so it should 
be with the various American 
means of transportation. All 
these so-called “groups” are 
shaping the Department’s policy 
on this cardinal principle. 

The Government’s capital in- 
vestment in the improvement of 
our inland waterways and its es- 
tablishment of barge lines (pend- 
ing the time when private 
enterprise can best take over such 
activity) do not have as their 
purpose the initiating of any era 
of sharp competition. They are 
designed, rather, to respond to 
the inescapable logic of the situa- 
tion—that we should utilize fully 
and efficiently those extraordi- 
nary facilities for water-trans- 
portation which Nature has be- 
stowed upon us. 

Flood-control and _ transportation 
on these streams are not incompat- 
ible; quite the reverse, in fact. A 
large portion of the funds expended 
for the control of our rivers furthers 
the practicability of transporting bulk 
goods on their surfaces. 

If we should fail to use our water- 
way facilities, we might witness a 
strengthening of certain tendencies 
which in the end would prove harm- 
ful to the railways themselves. Let 

“me make that more explicit. Rail- 


way rates have risen substantially 
since the War—an unavoidable result 
of the increased cost of materials and 
labor. What has been the economic 
effect on the Middle West? That 
region has, in effect, been pushed 
farther from the seaboard, farther 
from foreign and inter-coastal trade. 
Meanwhile, through the medium of 
the Panama Canal, the East and 
West coasts of our country have been 
brought much closer together, as 
regards the cost of transporting mer- 
chandise between them. And the sea- 
coast cities have been brought nearer 
to important foreign markets. When 
I say “nearer” or “farther” in this 
connection I am speaking, of course, 
in terms of the cost of moving a ton 
of freight. It seems needless to cite 
the exact figures here; they are prob- 
ably familiar to most readers of 
ForBEs. 

Now if higher railway rates tend 
to push the Middle West farther 
from its markets, while at the same 
time improved water transport is 
making things easier for business 
men near the coasts, a state of eco- 
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If adequate water transpor- 
tation were not available for 
the Middle West, what 
would be the result? If 
higher railway rates tend to 
push the Middle West far- 
ther from its markets, while 
at the same time improved 
water transport is making 
things easier for business 
men near the coasts, what 
would be the result? Mr. 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, explains these 
points in this article. 


» 




















nomic distortion is plainly in evi- 
dence. If this were to continue 
unabated—if it were to be accentu- 
ated—if adequate water transporta- 
tion were not available for the Middle 
West—what would be the result? 
Industrial enterprises in that region, 
perceiving the disadvantages that 
hampered them in competition, might 
tend to move toward the coasts. 
Population might begin to shift. 
Greater distortion and disproportion 
would arise—congestion would set in 
along narrow strips of territory— 
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and, very obviously, the interests of 
the railways would suffer, the rail- 
ways whose great trunk lines and 
interlacing network of branches now 
spread across our entire territory. 
Much of the traffic that now sus- 
tains them might no longer be obtain- 
able. 


ROM the standpoint of the rail- 

ways, therefore, it is most de- 
sirable that economic balance and 
equilibrium between the several 
regions of this country be effectively 
maintained—and that it be restored 
as promptly as possible where it has 
been disturbed in recent years. This 
is one of the reasons, I feel, why the 
railways should welcome all reason- 
able plans for the co-ordination of 
their service with that of the inland 
waterways. The waterway service 
on the Mississippi and its tributaries 
—and on our Great Lakes, connected 
with the Atlantic—can be a tre- 
mendous equalizing, “equilibriumiz- 
ing” influence. ; 

Economic equality of opportunity 
will improve and accelerate the en- 

tire American organism of pro- 
duction, distribution and _ con- 
sumption. Efficient waterway 
transportation for the great cen- 
tral area of our ‘country means 
larger net returns for the com- 
modities produced by that region. 
It means an easier cheaper 
outlet to the foreign field. It 
opens up a _ wider area of 
marketing. It thus means 
broader opportunities. It makes 
possible a vigorous growth of 
manufacturing in the midst of 
agriculture. It involves an in- 
calculable strengthening of agri- 
culture itself. And all these 
things will bring higher living 
standards, greater general pros- 
perity, more business, more traffic 
—for railways and trucks as 
well as for the river barges. 
Thus, the coming of the long 
continuous stretches of 6 and 9 
foot depths on the Mississippi 
and its branches, and the increase 
in the number of steel barges, 
carrying ever-greater cargo’s, 
may be viewed as thoroughly 
auspicious auguries. So also may 
be viewed the prospect for an outlet 
to the sea from the Great Lakes. 
These developments are introducing 
factors of commercial equality be- 
tween the several parts of our com- 
mon country—and sounder, more 
wholesome conditions seem certain to 
result. 

As President Hoover has said, the 
waterways system “will serve the 
vast heart of American agriculture 
and will place great commercial and 
industrial cities with upward of 
7,000,000 people in the cheapest of 
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communication with each other, and 
it will contribute to the cheaper 
transportation of agricultural and 
bulk commodities over a great hinter- 
land of States.” 

European experience has proved, 
beyond doubt, the value of interior 
waterways. Much of Europe’s pres- 
ent business activity is predicated on 
their existence. In both Germany 
and France the inland waterways are 
exceedingly important. Even now 
Germany is considering a project to 
connect the Elbe and Rhine Rivers; 
great agricultural and industrial hin- 
terlands are served by these streams. 

It is worth noting that in France 
the De Fraycinet Commission ex- 
plicitly prescribed that the railways 
and waterways should complement 
each other. They must, in the French 
view, be properly co-ordinated. Such 
co-ordination—we in the Department 
of Commerce feel—is inevitable in 
this country. It is already effective 
to a degree. Its fuller development 
is an objective to be kept constantly 






Don't 


HENEVER I travel by rail or 

in a motor car through New 
England I am impressed above all 
else by the fact that many mills and 
factories, particularly those in isolated 
communities, present no visible means 
of identification. There is no sign 
or legend blazoning forth the name 
of the individual owner or corpora- 
tion conducting the activities within 
the plants, and if you have the temer- 
ity as often I have had to stop the 
car and stroll leisurely to the entrance 
of a building you are almost cer- 
tain to be received ungraciously by an 
attendant and be given to understand 
that your presence classifies you as 
an intruder or trespasser. 

A few months ago I was riding 
about New England with the sales- 
man of a printing establishment. As 
we approached one of those forebod- 
ing places which I have described, | 
suggested that we slip in and under- 
take to sell a bit of printing to its 
owners. Of course, there was no 
thought in our minds that a sale 
would be made, but we felt reason- 
ably certain that our visit, should we 
meet the owner, would be more than 
interesting. 


N entering the plant we realized 
; that it was some sort of machine 

shop and discovered at the work 
benches a group of mechanics, all of 
whom were far past middle life, 
many of them in fact really old men. 








in view in the shaping of new trans- 
portation activities, in the discussion 
of differentials, in the arrangement 
and adjustment of joint rail-and- 
water rates. One may note, in pass- 
ing, the gratifying declaration. of 
leading inland-waterway companies 
that, in the case of rail-and-water 
shipments, they are willing that the 
railways should have the same share 
of the joint rate as would be applic- 
able if the goods were transferred 
from one rail line to another. 

Eventual private ownership and 
operation of the barge lines is of 
course preferable to Government 
management (that is a characteristic 
Administration principle), but, be- 
fore private enterprise will come in 
and assume charge of the undertak- 
ing, its practicability must be conclu- 
sively demonstrated. 

That ts being demonstrated, and 
we may hope to see soon the con- 
struction of the co-ordinating ter- 
minals at our river ports, to take care 
of the growing inland-waterway 
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traffic. And that traffic, like the other 
forms of transportation, will find a 
facilitating factor in the storage or 
distribution warehouse, which makes 
possible a “banking of supplies fo 
public use” and offers the opportun- 
ity—through warehouse collateral— 
of avoiding distribution wastes and 
of adjusting supply to demand. 

Speaking at Louisville about the 
increased utilization of our water- 
ways, President Hoover said that 
“we are in a new era in this great 
project.” General Ashburn, the ex- 
ecutive head of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, indicates the basic 
principle for that new era when he 
speaks of “the established policy of 
co-ordinating and making co-opera- 
tive a unified system of rail, water 
and motor transportation.” 

The Department of Commerce is 
vitally interested in this question, and 
I think I may express its attitude in 
the very simple phrase: Co-ordination 
is unquestionably the key to the 
problem. 


Stay Under Cover 


By JOHN FLETCHER 


A man in his shirt sleeves sitting at a 
rude desk smoking a corn cob pipe 
seemed the logical person for us to 
approach, so we stepped right up to 
his desk and asked if we might see 
the proprietor. ‘“That’s me,”’ said he, 
“what do you want?” 

Instead of launching directly into 
the solicitation of his printed matter 
we began to make inquiries as to the 
nature of his business, to which he 
warmed up perceptibly. Then he told 
us that he was recognized in many 
industries as the producer of an 
article superior to any other of its 
type and that it was seldom that he 
went out to solicit trade since, 
through word of mouth, the superior- 
ity of his product had become recog- 
nized the country over and he was 
able at all times to keep his factory 
going at top speed. 

Recently, however, he pointed out, 
patents had expired on an article 


Success is the result of the right 
mental attitude and the right mental 
attitude will bring success in every- 
thing you undertake-—O. W. Homes. 


To get to the top get to the bottom 
of things. 


which he was capable of making in a 
better manner than the article pro- 
duced by the original owners of the 
patent. This had led him to produce 
in small quantities the article in ques- 
tion, present it in a quiet way to the 
trade and with results that had been 
amazingly satisfactory. His methods 
of packing this very small item 
proved to be crude in the extreme, 
for he had sent the article out packed 
loosely in pasteboard boxes much as 
those in which pins are packed. 


T this point the printing sales- 
man took hold of the situation, 
showed the keen New England 
Yankee the possibilities of sewing the 
little article onto bits of cardboard 
attractively printed which might in 
turn be readily displayed by the re- 
tailer and hence not only increase the 
volume of trade but secure for the 
merchandise a much higher price. 
And thus it came about that this lit- 
tle factory in New England has se- 
cured widespread recognition for its 
product. 

The printer has secured a profitable 
repeating order and already the man- 
ufacturer is listening attentively to 
the suggestion that he paint a sign, 
place it in a conspicuous place on his 
building and permit the horde of 
passing automobilists to identify the 
place as the source of a very small 
but important item used on every 
automobile. 
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SUCCESSFUL and satisfying 

life is not usually attained by 
chasing fancied salaries and fictitious 
costs of living. Wise men often 
wander, but wherever they are wan- 
dering you also find them working. 
Any real career and any joyful life 
must be constructed as well as dis- 
covered. The only way is to earn 
your way, for you will learn sooner 
or later that you cannot crash the 
gates of happiness—Roger W. Bab- 
son. e 


Life is a loan from God and the 
only way we can pay him interest on 
his investment is by service.—Ren 
Mulford, Jr. 

From C. Hi. Baker, Bellevue, Ky. 


A great deal of the joy of life 
consists in doing perfectly, or at least 
to the best of 
one’s ability, 
everything which 
one attempts to 
do. There is a 
sense of satisfac- 
tion, a pride in 
surveying such a 
work, a work 
which is rounded, 
full, exact, com- 
plete in all its 
parts—which the superficial man, who 
leaves his work in a slovenly, slip- 
shod, half-finished condition can 
never know. It is this conscientious 
completeness which turns work into 


favorite 


art. The smallest thing, well done, 
becomes artistic. — William Mat- 
thews. 


The battle of business is no longer 
fought with merchandise. It is the 
executive, the organization, the sell- 
ing plan, behind the merchandise that 
makes the difference between success 
and failure—J. Thomas Lyons. 


Many persons wonder 
why they don’t amount to 
more than they do, have 
good stuff in them, ener- 
getic, presevering, and have 
ample opportunities. It is 
all a case of trimming the 
useless branches and throw- 
ing the whole force of 
power into the development 
of something that counts.— 
W. J. Johnston. 


A Orxt 


OR if a man think himself to be 
something, when he is nothing, 
he deceiveth himself.—Galatians 6:3. 


Sent in by W. H. Melby, 
Hillsboro, Wis. What is your 
text? 
book is presented to senders 

of texts used. 


| THOUGHTS 


ON LIFE AND 
~ BUSINESS ~ 


A Nation’s Builders 


Not gold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong— 
Men who, for truth and honor’s sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long. 
Brave men, who work while others 
sleep, 
Who dare while others fly— 
They build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift them to the sky. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


The well-balanced individual takes 
his work seriously, but does not take 
himself too seriously—The Ameri- 
can Outlook. 


Business men of to-day are build- 
ing better than they know. Appar- 
ent enough are their great material 


expansions, in- 


creasing produc- 
tions, wider serv- 
ice, larger profits. 
But far iess vis- 
ible, or appreciat- 
ed even by them- 
selves—because it 
is not material—is 
the constant build- 
ing of their mental 
powers—the de- 
velopment of a mind to vision clearly, 
think orderly, judge fairly, control 
firmly—a mind to see, to understand 
and so to be able to express some- 
thing worth while materially —Ernst 
& Ernst. 


A ForsBes 


_ The fortunate circumstances of our 
lives are generally found at last to be 
of our own producing.—Goldsmith. 


ee 


I am only an average man but, 
by George, I work at it harder than 
the average man.—Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

From G. R. Petrie, Cadillac, Mich. 


















Send us sparkling 
“Thoughts” and 
we will send you 
a Forbes book if 
your contribution 
is printed. If not 
, composed by you, 
state source of 
quotation. 
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T was Douglas who wrote: “Sure, 
this world is full of trouble—I 
ain't said it ain't.” 
Then at the end of each verse he 
asks: “Ain’t it fine to-day?” 
In the years gone by you have had 
great shadows of sorrow cross your 
path, and still the sun shines for you 


to-day. 
In other days, tremendous trials 
and seemingly unsurmountable 


trouble have challenged your courage, 
but how clear the sky is to-day. 

To-morrow you may be losing— 
may be sick and suffering, but to-day 
is glorious. 

Or, to-day your heart may be heavy 
and it may seem that the whole world 
is wrong, and still you know that 
soon the sun must shine again—that 
soon there will come your share of 
happiness—that soon you will be 
saying : “Ain’t it fine to-day?”—F. D. 
Van Amburgh in “The Silent Part- 
ner.” 


What we need is a state of mind 
to match the words of our anti-war 
treaties.—Charles E. Hughes. 


The eye giveth to man a more per- 
fect knowledge than doth the ear. 
That which is seen is more authentic 
than that which is heard. In verbal 
description, there is but a series of 
separate images following one an- 
other; whereas in a picture, all 
images, all colors appear simultane- 
ously, blending into one, like two 
sounds in accord, which makes pos- 
sible in painting, as well as in music, 
a greater degree of harmony than in 
poesy. Ask a lover which is more 
delectable to him—a portrait of his 
beloved or a description—Leonardo 
Da Vinci. 


The mind’s the standard of the 
man.—Watts. 


Many men absorbed in 
business show such a rare 
quality of culture that we 
are surprised at it. The 
reason invariably is partly 
because hard work and 
even the weariness it leaves 
carry a nobility with them, 
but also because there is no 
room in such lives for in- 
ferior mental occupation.— 
Ernest Dimnet. 











XCEPTING only the in- 
vention of money as a me- 
dium of exchange, nothing has 
done so much as insurance to 
foster commerce and _ business, 
and thus to advance civilization, 
which rides upon the shoulders 
of commerce and business, for 
fear of disastrous loss is the 
greatest deterrent of enterprise. 
Insurance originated when, to 
offset this danger, merchants hit 
upon the idea of a common fund. 
contributed by many to make 
good the losses which any might 
sustain. The results were s0 
beneficial that presently companies 
were formed to sell insurance, with 
capital resources to back up the polli- 
cies they wrote. This was in keep- 
ing with the general evolution of 
business. Stock companies selling 
insurance bore the same relation to 
the elementary inter-insurance pool 
that merchants selling goods bore to 
the primitive methods of barter. 


S business has developed into a 
vast complexity of manufacture 
and distribution, the number and vari- 
ety of kinds of insurance called for 
has constantly increased. Marine in- 
surance was followed by fire insur- 
ance, insurance against loss and theft, 
insurance against flood and storm and 
riot, accident insurance, health, cas- 
ualty, public liability, contingent lia- 
bility, burglary, vault, boiler, automo- 
bile insurance—scores of kinds and 
classes, not to mention life insurance. 
Just as the multiplicity of goods cre- 
ated a need for the jobber, the gen- 
eral store and the department store, 
so the many forms of insurance 
called into being the modern insur- 
ance agent and broker, who “keep 
in stock,” so to say, the various poli- 
cies which their clients may need. 
Insurance is a comparatively young 
business and it is not surprising that 
side by side with the stock com- 


The Insurance Man’s Role 


in Modern Business 


By R. H. KEFFER 



























panies, inter-insurance groups still 
operate under the name of recipro- 


cals or mutuals. There are differ- 
ences of organization and operation 
between these two forms of self- 
insurance but for brevity both may 
be referred to as “‘inter-insurance.” 
Companies in the same line of busi- 
ness, firms in many lines having a 
common need such as plate glass in- 
surance or liability insurance, or 
individuals having nothing in com- 
mon except ownership of automo- 
biles, undertake to insure each other ; 
entrusting to an attorney-in-fact or 
other form of management authority 
to fix rates, collect premiums, admin- 
ister funds, pay losses, declare divi- 
dends and levy assessments. Which 
is better—inter-insurance or insur- 
ance conducted as a business by stock 
companies—is a question. Mutuals 
and reciprocals generally offer lower 
premiums and the possibility of divi- 
dends but against these must be set 
the danger of assessments and the 
very high rate of failure among these 
groups. Each plan, let us say, is en- 
titled to a fair trial. The stock insur- 
ance company, the agent and the 
broker could not have become so 
firmly rooted if they did not meet a 
need. 

The much-used word “service” is 
literally the key to understanding of 
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the insurance agent’s and brok- 
er’s functions for it is what 
they live by. I have said that 
they keep in stock the various 
kinds of policies their clients 
may need, but that is not quite 
accurate. Although insurance 
agents operate under contract 
with specific companies, they, as 
well as the brokers—who are li- 
censed by State authority to deal 
in any company’s policies, are not 
the company’s salesmen so much 
as they are the client’s purchasing 
agents. The complex nature ot 
modern business operations make 
this necessary and natural. Consider 
the position of any typical manufac- 
turing and distributing organization 
in relation to insurance. It needs use 
and occupancy insurance to begin 
with. It needs fire insurance, boiler 
insurance, plate glass insurance. It 
needs insurance on its fleet of motor 
trucks, public liability insurance, 
contingent liability insurance, em- 
ployer’s liability or workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, and perhaps a 
dozen other kinds of policies. No 
executive, no board of directors, 
could have the necessary detailed 
knowledge for the correct placing of 
all of these risks. Some very big 
corporations employ their own insur- 
ance experts but the average com- 
pany must depend upon the agent or 
broker. He is equipped to determine 
what insurance is needed; he knows 
how to place it, with one, or two or 
a dozen different companies. 


O reciprocal or mutual group 

and very few stock companies 
can supply all of the many varieties 
of coverage needed by concerns of 
even moderate size and scope of 
operations. Reciprocals and mutuals 
employ salaried salesmen and _in- 
spectors but it would be difficult for 
them to give the constant watchful 
service which the agent or broker 
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BACK OF AMERICA'S 
AUTOMOBILES 


N what other major enterprise of manu- 


facturing and marketing is competition 
so keen as in the automotive industry? 


















In view of this constant striving for popular 
approval, it is especially significant that 
practically every automobile factory in the 
United States employs Hendey Lathes. 
Their dependable precision enables the 
manufacturer to keep his production ma- 
chinery in smooth running order—eco- 
nomically. 











Ask your own engineers about Hendey ~ 
Machine Tools. They know the Hendey 
reputation for safeguarding quality in 
quantity production. 
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is in business to give, for he repre- 
sents the insured. He lives in the 
same community. He is in a posi- 
tion to watch every development, de- 
tect every insurance need. He is 
continually available. 


ECENTLY a broker called my 

attention to an instance in which 
he had covered every kind of risk in- 
volved in a client’s export operations 
to over 200 places in Europe, North 
Africa and Asia Minor. Marine, fire, 
casualty, surety and other kinds of 
insurance were required. The ar- 
ranging and placing of this coverage 
required several weeks of work by 
the broker, but hardly fifteen min- 
utes of his client’s time. Had the 
client endeavored to place all these 
risks with direct-selling or inter- 
insurance groups, it would have 
taken weeks of his time and it is 
doubtful if he could have got all 
the coverage he needed. 

Another instance of the kind 

of service which the efficient in- 
surance middleman renders comes 
to my mind. A manufacturer 
asked a broker to buy insurance 
against the risk of breakage of 
his product—heavy engines—in 
transit from plant to shipboard, 
and on shipboard to foreign 
points. The rates quoted by the 
underwriters seemed high to the 
broker, who investigated and 
found that they were due to un- 
satisfactory experience of losses 
in previous shipments by this 
same firm. Suspecting that de- 
fective crating must be responsi- 
ble, he called in an engineer, who 
designed a new type of crate. 
This was put through very se- 
vere tests. An engine in one of 
the new crates was dropped from 
a platform to a concrete drive six 
feet below. This was done sev- 
eral times, but the engine was 
uninjured. Meanwhile, at the direc- 
tion of the broker, motion pictures 
of the test were made; and these, 
later exhibited to the underwriters, 
proved the efficiency of the new 
crate, and a substantial rate reduc- 
tion was granted. The costs of the 
test were paid by the broker, whose 
reimbursement came only from his 
commissions, and who would say 
that he had not earned them?— 
for the rate saving was far greater 
than his commissions will ever be on 
that risk. He had performed a true 
economic service in the elimination of 
waste and loss. 


N a town in Pennsylvania a man- 
ufacturing company which had 
switched from stock company insur- 
ance to inter-insurance, erected a new 
factory building. During construc- 
tion, a workman lost his life. It was 


then discovered that the insurance 
carried did not cover public liability 
nor contingent liability. Had the 
company still been purchasing its 
coverage through an agent or broker, 
he would, as a matter of course, have 
informed them of their need of such 
coverage as soon as the contract for 
their new construction was let. 

Any business man pondering these 
few instances must realize that the 
insurance middleman is “worthy of 
his hire.” No sensible man attempts 
to determine his own life insurance 
needs without consulting an agent. 
Likewise no business concern can de- 
termine its multifarious insurance 
needs without the experi advice of 
an agent or broker. A printed form 
to be filled out and mailed to a dis- 








R. H. Keffer has had experi- 
ence surpassed by few in- 
surance men in America. 
For twenty years he has 
been associated with the 
Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which, through its 
subsidiaries, writes fire, ma- 
rine, accident, casualty, 
liability and virtually every 
other form of insurance. Mr. 
Keffer has been general 
agent for the Aetna’s Life, 
Accident and Liability De- 
partment, for the Aetna 
Casualty and Security Com- 
pany, and for the fire and 
marine lines of the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company 
of Hartford. He knows the 
functions of an insurance 
agent, for he has developed 
many, and he is directing 
the work of at least a hun- 
dred agents now. 




















tant point at renewal periods is no 
satisfactory substitute for the in- 
formed expert, the member of your 
own community, able to keep his eye 
on your needs, ready to come to your 
office or plant at your call, and repre- 
senting you in your dealings with the 
underwriters rather than the under- 
writers in their dealings with 
you. 

I recall the case of a coal company 
operating several plants. Their cover- 
age was placed with several inter- 
insurance groups. An unco-ordinated 
situation was uncovered upon investi- 
gation. Of two plants, one would be 
protected by casualty insurance and 
one unprotected ; one would have con- 
tingent liability coverage, another 
would not. One plant, appraised at 
a value of $170,000, was found to be 
carrying insurance to the extent of 
$240,000. It takes a lot of lower 
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premium differentials and dividend 
prospects to make up for the cost of 
$70,000 worth of superfluous insur- 
ance! By placing its insurance 
through an agent this company elimi- 
nated all such anomalies. That was 
the broker’s job; he did it; wasn’t he 
worth his commission ? 

In a loft building occupied by 
several tenants in various lines of 
business, there may be one particu- - 
larly hazardous establishment. The 
underwriters for each of the other 
tenants will raise the premium rates 
because of this hazard. But very fre- 
quently the agent or broker for one 
of the policyholders thus adversely 
affected by a neighbor’s hazards, will 
investigate and suggest means of les- 
sening the hazard, even though 

the hazardous tenant may not be 
one of his clients. By reducing 
the hazard on an establishment 
which does not give him a penny 
of business, he reduces the 
premium rate for his own 
client. 


NOTHER case was that of 

a company operating a fleet 
of motor trucks. They paid little 
heed to the safety measures sug- 
gested by the insurance company 
carrying their risk. They neg- 
lected to put on a _ suggested 
safety campaign. The result was 
a series of accidents which made 
them a bad risk, and they were 
refused the low rate upon re- 
newal. But their broker stepped 
in, spent three days with the 
division heads, foremen and 
drivers and induced them to un- 
dertake safety work. The acci- 
dent rate fell and the premium 
rate was reduced. The insurance 
company had not been able to 
get the carrier to take these 
steps, but the broker who was 
their fellow-townsman they list- 

ened to and to their benefit. 

These examples illustrate the 
services rendered by the insurance 
middleman who is abreast of the 
times and in step with the prog- 
ress of his profession. As there 
are more efficient and less efficient 
lawyers, doctors and members of 
other professions, so there are more 
efficient and less efficient insurance 
men. But conditions have pretty 
well eliminated the less efficient. The 
old-fashioned agent who hung up a 
few big insurance company signs and 
sat around in a dusty office, which 
he shared with some other occupant, 
or in which he conducted another line 
of business also, and waited for cli- 
ents to turn up, is on his way to join 
the dodo and so is the broker who 
thought only in terms of com- 
missions. 

The modern insurance middleman 
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A Wuitewater, Wisconsin, flour and feed 
company visited 52 of its dealers in one 
month by means of telephone calls. Sales, 
$29,958.89. Cost of calls, approximately $80. 

The use of trading area calls by business 
houses is growing so fast because it pays. It 
is quick and inexpensive to go by telephone. 
Men find that telephone calls get attention. 
They encourage prompt decisions. They en- 
able transactions to be consummated in 
minutes. They enable each man to 
go farther and accomplish more. 


Territory development and the tele- 
phone go hand in hand. Telephone calls 
and personal calls can be alternated. 
Towns that otherwise would be missed 
because of lack of time can be reached 
quickly and economically by telephone 
from central points. For buying, selling, 
developing good-will—the telephone will 
keep you in constant touch with your 
entire territory. Develop your business 
area to the full by telephone calls 


~» - Quick... Easy... Economical. 
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realizes that it is his prime duty to 
call his clients’ attention to their in- 
surance needs. In this he is carrying 
forward one of the prime services of 
the stock insurance company, which 
is the widest possible spread of the 
risk. When insurance is written in 
competition with the stock companies 
upon a basis of lower premiums, it 
must be remembered that stock com- 
pany rates, which serve as a.kind of 
sorm, have grown steadily lower by 
virtue of widening spread. The rela- 
tion of the premium, not to mention 
the safety factor, to the spread is the 
very core of sound insurance. Only 
the stock company can get the proper 
spread. If one hundred firms in the 
same line of business join for inter- 
insurance, obviously they have a much 
less satisfactory spread than would 
he provided by a thousand or 10,000 
policies written by a stock company. 
This accounts for the fact that there 
is at present a marked tendency for 
organizers of inter-insurance to bring 
together not firms in identical lines, 
but larger groups having some one 
need in common, such as burglary 
insurance or automobile ‘insurance. 


T is difficult to improvise a wide 

spread, to start out without capital 
resources and build up the spread 
faster than the losses can overtake it! 
This economic truth is reflected in the 
fact that in the eight year period, 
1921 to 1928, 172 inter-insurance 
groups in this country have either 
failed, retired from business, rein- 
sured (generally with stock com- 
panies) or reorganized as _ stock 
companies. 
; Not only the wide spread, but other 
basic and essential features of modern 
insurance, have been made possible 
by the stock companies. Men have 
devoted themselves in the insurance 
business to study, development and 
progress because it has been made 
profitable for them to do so. When 
criticism is levelled at stock insurance 
company rates and profits, let it be 
remembered that upon them has been 
built the whole intricate actuarial 
science, which makes safe and scien- 
tific insurance possible. 

Actuarial knowledge, experience, 
and the wide spread eliminate the 
necessity for the assessment feature, 
which has been the chief weakness of 
inter-insurance. There have been 
instances of assessments of from 50 
to 200 per cent. Many inter-insur- 
ance policies provide that the assured 
is liable to assessment “not to exceed 
five times the premium deposit.” 
But the real difficulty in the assess- 
ment matter arises from the fact that 
the courts have construed the agree- 
ments entered into by members of 
inter-insurance groups as partnership 
agreements. It has been held that 





each member of the group is respon- 
sible for a pro-rata share of all losses 
suffered by the other members; each 
member of the group is liable for 
the full amount of any judgment 
secured against the group by any 
third party. 

The chief reason for the institution 
of inter-insurance groups has been 
the elimination of the middleman, the 
agent and broker, and their commis- 
sions. It is the contention of the 
advocate of stock company insurance 
that the services of the agent and 
broker, in placing insurance with 
companies backed by capital resources 
and reserves, companies buttressed by 
accumulated actuarial knowledge and 
a wide spread of risk, earn their 
commissions. We contend that the 
broker’s service demonstrating the 
extent of the loss which the insured 
himself cannot always do, putting the 
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proof of loss in proper form, adjust- 
ing differences and making the atti- 
tude of the underwriters plain to the 
insured and the position of the in- 
sured plain to the underwriters—are 
well worth what the broker gets for 
them. 

The insurance broker’s commission 
represents one of the smallest charges 
in all the range of modern business. 
A friend recently sold a house for 
$60,000. The real estate broker’s 
commission was $3,000. Upon $60,000 
worth of insurance, an agent or 
broker would have collected some- 
thing like $50 as his commission. 
Nothing a man buys, from hat to 
shoes, from house to car, is loaded 
with so small a selling cost as the 
commission of the insurance middle- 
man. In the money-saving services 
he renders. he is the business man’s 
economy expert and agent. 


Business Complacency 


By JOHN ANDERSON 


HE head of a business whose 

product is known by name, na- 
tionally and internationally, was 
asked by his advertising agency to 
grant a hearing to the presentation 
of a proposition upon which this 
agency had been working for months. 
And it might be added that this work 
had been done intelligently, through 
a careful series of trade investiga- 
tions and that the creative ideas in- 
volved in the plan had emanated from 
some of the best minds in the ad- 
vertising business. 

In passing it might be said that 
while the business we are discussing 
had enjoyed for more than two gen- 
erations a place of high standing, 
other products of a similar nature 
had come on the market and far out- 
stripped in sales the volume enjoyed 
by the pioneer. Although bear it in 


mind that this pioneer continued to- 


enjoy a most profitable income. 

After the presentation of the ad- 
vertising plan and the deductions and 
conclusions which have been arrived 
at by the advertising agency, the head 
of the house seemed momentarily to 
go into a trance. When he came out 
of it he looked calmly at the group 
before him and then much to their 
gratification proceeded to extol the 
plan, to agree wholly with the sound- 
ness of its fundamental principles 
and above all else show that he had 
been an attentive listener and had 
fully grasped each succeeding point 
made in the presentment. 

Then, out of a clear sky, he cast 
into a state of consternation the 
group gathered in front of his desk. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “I am inclined 
to agree fully with all you have said, 





while I appreciate exceedingly the 
unusual and intimate knowledge you 
have displayed in acquiring for your- 
self a knowledge of my own business 
and the competitive competition in 
our field. But,’ he added, “if what 
you intimate is true, and I am inclined 
to believe it is, the success that would 
follow your advertising operations 
would necessitate the erection of new 
plants and a very broad amplification 
of our manufacturing operations and 
rather than go through all that would 
be involved in such an expansion, I 
am quite sure that I, and that my 
directors will agree with me, would 
much prefer to go along calmly and 
contentedly the way we have been 
going, rather than become involved 
in the tremendous activity to: which 
we should have to commit ourselves.” 

If this were an isolated case, it 
might cause one to pause and wonder 
how any one who calls himself a 
business man could subscribe to such 
an attitude but this is by no means 
the only case in which I have been 
involved where the same attitude has 
been assumed by men who have at- 
tained, according to their own rights, 
a degree of success that is entirely 
satisfactory and who express the 
thought that they have reached the 
point where they will not be annoyed 
by all the tremendous effort involved 
in further expansion. 

Of course those who have traded 
with English concerns know that 
there are hundreds of manufacturers 
in Great Britain who have set for 
themselves production limits beyond 
which they will not attempt to go but 
who, year in and year out, find their 
factories booked to the limit. 
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an accurate statement of known facts, phrased in language the layman could understand. 
Among the many letters which this article inspired was an especially interesting communication from a noted 


scientist and surgeon in Chicago. 


We quote from his letter: 


‘‘T never miss a copy of The American Weekly and rarely fail 
to find something worth while in its unique handling of inter- 
esting and unusual facts. 


‘*The cancer article is typical of what I mean. It gives sci- 
entific facts accurately stated and will in my opinion be very 
helpful, not only as a reliable warning to those who need 
medical attention for incipient cancer, but also as a pre- 
ventive against the anxiety and suffering so often caus.d 
by unfounded fear of that disease. 


‘‘T wish your editor would devote less space to scandalous 
subjects, but I guess he knows his business better than I do 
and I suppose he needs bait with which to interest the mass of 
readers inorder that he may feed them more wholesome food.’’ 


The Editor replies 


‘*The last paragraph of Dr. ——’s letter shows an intelligent 
understanding. If we fed our readers only science and uplift 
we would have just the amount of circulation that follows 
that class of feature. 

‘‘The American Weekly problem is the most difficult on 
earth—to hold the great army of average Americans and also, 
every week, have something that makes the ‘intelligentsia’ 
like Dr. —— never miss a copy. 

‘If we edit the ‘Weekly’ to suit those who don’t enjoy the 
‘Chinese Bride’ sort of feature, we lose the crowd. 

“If we give an overdose of ‘scandalous’ subjects we lose 
our more learned readers. 

“If Dr. —— had said everything in The American Weekly 
was pretty much to his liking I would know I am off my 
course and would put the helm hard over.’’ 


You can’t feed 6,000,000 readers on caviar alone 


The editorial policy of The American Weekly has made this magazine the marvelous advertising medium it is. 
So interesting is this publication to the American mind that 6,000,000 families look forward to it every week— 


the largest following of any publication on earth. 


FEW months ago thete appeared in The American Weekly, an article entitled, ““What Science Has Really 
Found Out About Cancer.” Like every article of scientific nature which appears in this magazine, it was 


The American Weekly offers the advertiser more interested families at a lower cost per reader than any publi- 


cation in the world. 


Think of it, you can address 6,000,000 families in America’s richest buying centers with a full page in color for 


less than 34 cent per family. 


The most people at the lowest cost! If you have a national advertising proposition, then you have an American 
Weekly proposition. Where can you spend your advertising dollar more effectively ? 


ERICAN 


EAN 


Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Branch Offices: Wrictey Bupc., Cuicaco... § WixtHrop Square, Boston... 753 Bonnie Brak, Los ANGELES... 222 Monapnock 


Bupc., San Francisco... 12-231 GENERAL Motors Bipa., Detroir... 1138 Hanna Bipc., CLEVELAND... 101 Marretra St., ATLANTA 
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A Single Fleet 
of 2221 WHITES hauls over 





$7,000,000 INVESTMENT 
The Gulf Refining Company has 
invested over 7 million dollars 
in White Trucks. Transportation 
is a vital ore of their business 
and only the proved superiority 
of White performance could 
justify such a tremendous invest- 
ment in a single make of truck. 





me 





700 million gallons of gasoline a year 


Here, in facts and figures, is the story of an ac- 
complishment without parallel in motor trans- 
portation. The story of the largest standard- 
ized fleet of trucks in the world. The figures 
are amazing—the facts challenge comparison. 


Back in 1911 the Gulf Refining Company 
purchased its first White Truck. Careful 
records were kept on that first White— 
costs were recorded and performance was 
checked and rechecked. On strictly unbiased 


tests of performance new Whites have been 
added each year, until today there are 2221 
White Trucks in this single fleet. 





With this great fleet of Whites, Gulf hauls 
over 700 million gallons of gasoline a year 
—enough gasoline to supply every automo- 
bile in the United States with over 30 gal- 
lons each. This tremendous gallonage is 
hauled at an unprecedented low cost per 
gallon. Besides gasoline the fleet hauls 
over 107,000 tons of bulk tonnage in oils 
and greases. More than 24 million truck 
miles are rolled up annually—a distance 
equal to 960 times around the world. 


In this fleet there are 416 Whites that have 
run over 100,000 miles each and many are 
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covering their daily routes with 12 te 14 
years of service to their credit. No higher 
tribute to the dependability of White Trucks 
could be found than the fact that Gulf has 
never discarded a White because it has worn 
out and has never used any other make of 
truck since 1911. 


The distributing of gasoline and oil by the 
Gulf Refining Company is on a gigantic scale. 
Gulf operates in 23 states—serving thousands 
of stations along the Atlantic seaboard from 
Maine to Florida and the Gulf Coast as far 
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make-up and its performance. There is no 
sentiment, no leniency in the tabulations. 
Each truck is judged on the basis of the cold 
facts. The fleet is always kept up to the high- 
est point of efficiency both from the stand- 
point of appearance and operation. Even 
repainting is a part of scheduled attention. 


The same kind of remarkable service that has 
made the great Gulf fleet of Whites famous 
is true of all White Trucks throughout the oil 
industry. More White Trucksare in the service 
of the oil industry than trucks of any other 


west as Texas. Such wide- 
spread operation demands 
the highest efficiency and 
economy in hauling. These 
Whites must keep rolling 
day in and day out without 
regard for road or weather. 


To accomplish this, super- 
vision of the entire fleet 
is conducted from head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh. 
Every item of operating 
and maintenance cost is 
accurately recorded, to- 
gether with the history of 
each truck, its physical 


THE WHITE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


WHITE 


COMPLETE LINE 











The economy and efficiency 
of standardizing on quality 
transportation is expressed 
in the statement of Mr. E. H. 
Grey, General Superintend- 
ent of Motor Equipment, 
Gulf Refining Company: 


“White Trucks have made a wonder- 
ful record in the service of the Gulf 
Refining Company. Their stability 
and durability is shown by the fact 
that all the Whites in our big fleet 
are still in service. During the last 
dozen years a number have been lost 
in accidents, but our pioneer trucks 
are still on duty. By standardizing 
on Whites we have lowered operat- 
ing costs and increased efficiency 
and our records show that we do not 
get an increasing maintenance cost 
with quality units. Our 10-year-old 
Whites cost no more to operate than 
new ones added to the fleet.” 
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make. There is a logical 
reason for White leader- 
ship—a leadership built on 
the solid foundation of 
outstanding performance 
in every field of business, 
in every kind of transpor- 
tation service. The fact that 
1311 of the country’s fore- 
most owners operate 46,511 
Whites in fleets of ten or 
more is convincing evi- 
dence that White gives you 
more for your transporta- 
tion dollar whether you 


buy one truck or a fleet. 
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ing | got in logic under Professor 
Baker.” 

Thomas J. Watson, who has since 
come into prominence as the founder 
and upbuilder of the International 
Business Machines Corporation, was 
then general sales manager of the 
N. C. R., and, spotting young Grant 
as a comer, made him his assistant. 
It took Grant only nine years to rise 
from a $28-a-week clerkship to the 
general sales managership of the 
famous National Cash Register Com- 
pany. He was not yet thirty-five. 
Anyone familiar with the history of 
that company and with the exactions 
of John H. Patterson, will realize 
that Grant must have exhibited sales 
statesmanship of unusual brilliancy. 


1 HEN the vice-presidency and 

general sales managership of 
Chevrolet was pressed upon this loyal 
Daytonian, he finally agreed to com- 
promise. He consented to go to De- 
troit, Chevrolet headquarters, on con- 
dition that he retain his home in Day- 
ton. As his new duties would entail 
a vast amount of traveling—as much 
as 50,000 miles a year, or enough to 
go twice around the earth—this ar- 
rangement was considered no great 
drawback. 


“Just how did you go about the 
laying of the foundations which 
made possible the rapid doubling and 
trebling and quadrupling and quin- 
tupling of Chevrolet sales?” I asked 
Mr. Grant the other day. 

“As all successful business is based 
on understanding, on mutual confi- 
dence,” replied Mr. Grant, “I first 
get acquainted with my own organi- 
zation, with the key men at head- 
quarters, with the regional managers, 
the zone managers and others. I[ out- 
lined my plans, in a way that got 
them sympathetic and enthusiastic 
about carrying them out. Next | 
toured the country, visiting dealers, 
addressing gatherings of dealers, ex- 
plained the proposed program and 
succeeded in selling it to them also. 
Thus we had the entire organization 
united in a co-operative movement. 

“Chevrolet at that time had the 
country divided into 22 zones, super- 
vised by 5 regional units. As rap- 
idly as the groundwork could be care- 
fully laid, we began increasing. To- 
day we have 52 zones and 9 regions. 
We then had 3,000 direct dealers and 
about 2,500 associate dealers. We 


now have over 5,000 direct dealers 

and some 5,000 associate dealers. 
“Since a manufacturer must have 

the utmost respect for each dealer’s 


Sell a Billion Dollars’ 


(Continued from page 1.) 


investment, the most scrupulous pains 
had to be taken to carry out our ex- 
pansion, our multiplication of dealers, 
in a way that all would recognize as 
thoroughly fair. By showing always 
punctilious regard for the equities of 


the dealers, it has been found possible’ 


to increase our distributive tacilities 
without any disturbance of confi- 
dence, loyalty and enthusiasm.” 

“This work must have called for 
fine diplomacy?” I suggested. 

“Not so much for diplomacy,” re- 
plied Mr. Grant, “as detailed knowl- 
edge of all the facts and circumstances 
in each case and, most important of 
all, a sincere desire to do the fair and 
square thing, exactly the right thing 
for all concerned. We followed Mr. 
Sloan’s well-known policy of not act- 
ing arbitrarily but reasoning things 
out in a friendly way and convincing 
everybody that the action finally 
agreed upon was equitable all round. 

“We in Chevrolet have always 
realized that it is a much bigger and 
more difficult job to improve what 
you have than to take on more. 
Therefore, instead of multiplying our 
total number of dealers many times 
over, we have painstakingly followed 
a system of co-operating very closely 
with our dealers to enable them to 
make more sales and more money. 

“One of the first things we did was 
to set up a sales promotion depart- 
ment. Its fundamental purpose was 
to create the most effective retailing 
sales methods and to demonstrate to 
dealers in the field that it would pay 
them to adopt these improved, modern 
ideas.” 


DEAS! Selling ideas! 

There you have the keynote to 
Grant’s unique success in raising 
Chevrolet from the ranks of the 
motor industry to first place among 
all members of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce as the 
company doing the biggest dollar 
value of sales, an honor it has en- 
joyed for three successive years. 

Grant in action demonstrating new 
sales ideas before a gathering of 
dealers causes one to think of him as 
composed of radium. He radiates 
energy, inspiration, enthusiasm. The 
dynamic power of. his logic, combined 
with his own white-heat enthusiasm, 
can raise a spark in the most lethargic 
brain. He is matchless in dramatiz- 
ing the impressions and facts he 
seeks to drive home. It has been 
said of him that were he to relinquish 
selling, he could earn fame staging 
drama. He can appeal to the eye as 
well as to reason. In one of his sales 


- alike in dress and conversation. 
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masterpieces, motion pictures played 
a leading role. 

Nobody could be more untheatrical 
in appearance than Grant. Only five 
feet seven inches in height, he is quiet 
The 
only thing about him that might at- 
tract attention in a crowd is the keen, 
penetrating sparkle of his dark eyes. 
They, combined with his clean-cut 
features, suggest intense intelligence, 
capacity for lightning thought and 
action. 

It is characteristic of Richard H. 
Grant that, having joined the auto- 
mobile industry, he regards it and its 
future as containing immeasurable 
potentialities. 


T is also characteristic of him that 
he sees room for improvement in 
certain of its important policies and 
practices and it may be assumed that 
the decision of General Motors to 
put improvement into effect has been 
brought about by the readiness of the 
senior executives and the directors to 
give serious consideration to any 
recommendation coming from their 
vice-president handling sales and 
service. 

“T am quite optimistic about doing 
a good business in 1930,” said Mr. 
Grant. “My reasons are: automo- 
biles are an indispensable part of 
daily life and, therefore, have to be 
bought. Several million of the 25,- 
000,000 now in use wear out each 
year, giving a natural replacine 
market. Each year a large number _ 
of young men reach a financial status 
enabling them to buy a car. Among 
the well-to-do and wealthy more 
members of each family now want 
cars, and from this source will come 
a lot more expansion that we have 
yet seen. 

“The effect of the upset in Wall 
Street should be milder and briefer 
than if, as in 1920-21, there had 
been general overproduction through- 
out basic industries, necessitating the 
getting rid of embarrassingly heavy 
inventories before a new start was 
possible. I personally believe that 
recovery will come sooner than most 
people at this moment expect. 

“The American people love to 
keep up-to-date. Therefore, thev go 
in for turning in their automobiles 
frequently to have the pleasure of 
owning and running an attractive 
new product. 

“To carry out that desire they have 
been demanding high prices for their 
old cars—not high prices from their 
standpoint, but high prices from the 
dealer’s standpoint. To maintain a 
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No answer! 

in making an interior telephone call, this condition is likely 
to be encountered at any time; and unless your establishment is 
equipped with Strowger P-A-X, you must stop right there. In your 
attempt to reach the one man you want, your telephone is of little 
further use. 


But the user of Strowger P-A-X does not hesitate. He im- 
mediately releases the connection and dials the code call number 
of the man he is seeking. Instantly, bells, buzzers, horns, sound the 
proper code throughout the establishment, each signal being 
adapted to the location in which it is used. 


Hearing his code, the man you are calling steps to the near- 
est P-A-X telephone, dials the code call answering number, and is 
automatically connected through to the calling telephone. There 
is no delay, no lost motion, no “storing up” of matters that should 
be settled right away. 


Code Call typifies the COMPLETENESS of the interior 
communication service rendered by Strowger P-A-X. More than 
two thousand concerns in every conceivable line of business, know 
the advantages of this superior automatic telephone system. If you 
desire a survey of the telephone needs of your establishment, 
Strowger P-A-X engineers will be glad to make studies and sub- 
mit estimates without cost or obligation. 


STROWGER DIAL SYSTEMS INCLUDE: 


Public Automatic Telephone and Signalling Systems 
Private Automatic Culegeene Systems—(Strowger P-A-X ) 
Code Signal Systems ( Audible and Visual) Fire Alarm Systems 
Tele-Chec Systems (for theatres ) Watchmen’s Supervisory Systems 
Railway Communication a Marine Telephone & Signalling Systems 
Miscell leph and Signal Accessories. 








Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Sales and Service Offices: 


Los Angeles Cleveland Atlanta Kansas Cit 
Sues” St. Paul New York = Detroit Philadelphia 
General Export Distributors: 


The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago 


In Canada . Independent Sales & Engineering Co., Ltd.; bg 
In Australasia . . . + « « Automatic Telephones, Ltd.; Sydne 
In Japan. . « « « Automatic ‘Telephones td. of Japan, wend 
4 ry a C. 
American Electric Company, Ine a a ee Chicago 
International A Tel Cc y, Ltd. . London 
A tic Teleph Manufacturing Compan y, Ltd. Liverpool 
The New Antwerp Telephone & Electrical Works . . Antwerp 
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In answer to the modern vogue for 
color the popular Monophone may 
now be had, not only in black, but 
also in a variety of beautiful colors. 
Made of solid colored bakelite, 
with chromium or gold plated fittings. 
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lively turnover, a high trading equity 
in used cars is desirable. The dealer, 
however, must not look only to rapid 
turnover, but must see to it that his 
turnover is conducted on a basis that 
leaves a proper return on his invest- 
ment. He must be a combination of 
business man and business promoter 
in order that, if he has sold both a 
new car and the used car given in 
part payment, he nets a_ sufficient 
margin to live on comfortably. 

“This has not been done during 
1929 as expertly as it can be done 
and should be done in the future 
through intelligent co-operation be- 
tween dealer and manufacturer. 

“Such co-operation has been re- 
ceiving profound consideration by 
General Motors, with results that 
cannot well fail to appeal to and 
benefit dealers during 1930. 

“Motor manufacturers can co- 
operate by seeing to it that there is 
not overproduction of cars, If 
through any unforeseen  circum- 
stances, overproduction does occur, 
then the manufacturer should parti- 
cipate in the extra cost of liquidating 
the extra cars the dealer finds he 
has on his hands. 

“The dealer can do his part, not 
only by carrying on active, aggressive 
selling during the year, but by 
watching his trading and his business 
methods as closely and keenly as he 
watches his volume of sales, always 
recognizing, of course, that to ap- 
peal to the consumer, he must trade 
on fair and attractive terms. 


‘6 © render the dealer the most 

efficient and profitable help- 
fulness, manufacturers must - obtain 
from each dealer regularly and syste- 
matically a proper statement of ac- 
counts. Having obtained a big cross- 
section of dealers’ income and ex- 
penses and profits and losses, clearly 
divided, manufacturers can arrive at 
dependable conclusions and be in a 
position to make suggestions to over- 
come whatever weaknesses or difficul- 
ties may be shown up. The compre- 
hensive, specific facts thus obtained 
will do away with guessing and blun- 
dering, and enable any necessary 
changes to be made promptly as con 
ditions in the field change. 

“There is not so much wrong be- 
tween manufacturers and dealers but 
what the latter can be put in fine. 
healthy, happier condition once all 
the facts are ascertained and ana- 
lyzed. Doing this will also improve 
the attitude of the banks towards the 
motor industry. 

“The automobile industry is an 
excellent one to be in, because there 
is nothing that can threaten its per- 
manency. Regardless of whatever 
advance airplanes may make, people 


will continue to have to get over the 
ground as fast as consistent with 
safety. No other form of transpor- 
tation can take the automobile’s place. 
Even the most imaginative mind can- 
not conjure up anything to push the 
automobile out of the picture. 

“Why, therefore, should not an in- 
dustry thus circumstanced be very 
prosperous indefinitely, provided 
those in the industry exercise com- 
monsense and sound business judg- 
ment? By constantly gathering up- 
to-the-minute facts, action suitable to 
meet changing conditions can be 
promptly taken. The manufacturer 
who adheres to sound principles and 
plans, regardless of what the pressure 
of competiton may tempt others to 
do, will fare incomparably better than 
if he followed bad practices because 
competition had set a bad example.” 


66 F[,YOR one company to sell some- 

thing like a_ billion dollars’ 
worth of one product in a year is an 
extraordinary achievement, What are 
some of the things essential to attain- 
ing such a record?” I asked. 

“To sell a lot of anything, the 
product itself must, of course, be 
meritorious in quality and attractive 
in appearance, and must be priced to 
give the buyer good value. But,” 
added Mr. Grant, “that is only part 
of the problem. 

“You must have an adequate num- 
ber of the right kind of outlets. 

“T believe that when any factory 
decides to adopt a policy of expan- 
sion, the sales department must beat 
the factory to it. Many companies 
have lost out because they expanded 
their factories without correspond- 
ingly expanding their outlet facilities. 

“Then, there must be a leadership 
and a supervision that can develop 
throughout all the retail outlets not 
only keen selling enthusiasm, but the 
most effective business-getting meth- 
ods. This never is self-created, never 
builds itself up. It has to be done 
through leadership, through example, 
through education, through training. 
through persistent effort. 

“Another very important consider- 
ation: There must be such sym- 
pathy and confidence and loyalty be- 
tween the manufacturer and the seller 
of the goods that the keenest desire 
to sell more is constantly born 
throughout the whole selling field. 
Such a relationship inspires and im- 
pels men to do things beyond the or- 
dinary. It causes them to go out 
eagerly in search of new customers 
instead of sitting back and waiting 
for customers to come to them. 

“Furthermore, in addition to be- 
ing, through a constant supply of 
facts, very sensitive to what is hap- 
pening on the firing line, faster com- 
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munication must be established be- 
tween headquarters and selling out- 
lets, and communication back from 
the selling outlets to headquarters 
must be just as rapid. Such lines of 
communication must be an_ in- 
tegral part of your organization plan. 
An army general who simply sat in 
a tent without knowing from his 
brigadiers out in the field what was 
happening and was thus in no posi- 
tion to issue soundly based decisions 
and directions, would not long stand 
up against an opposing general who 
had adequate lines of communication 
established and reports pouring in. 

“A sales manager may conceive 
wonderfully fine ideas. But unless 
he can put the ideas to work, they 
will remain only ideas, unfruitful, 
unproductive. Although the sales 
manager of a large organization must 
needs spend much time out in the 
field, he must have developed ma- 
chinery which will start functioning 
immediately he gets a worthwhile 
idea. When | am traveling—and I 
do a lot of it—I pick up a telephone 
as soon as I have thought out some- 
thing new, I outline it to my assist- 
ant, ask him what he thinks about it, 
and if he thinks it is O.K., then I 
tell him to go ahead and set it in 
motion. And this is done.” 

Mr. Grant studies maps of the 
United States as intently as a com- 
mander-in-chief studies diagrams 
supplied by officers on the scene of 
action. Oil is discovered at some 
spot in Texas or Oklahoma. There 
is a rush to some point where a min- 
ing prospector reports a_ smaller 
“find.” What is the right thing to do? 


66 PF a development of this kind is 
likely to prove only temporary,” 
observed Mr. Grant, “you rush in 
salesmen. If your judgment is that it 
will prove permanent, you put in in- 
vestment. One cannot always guess 
right; but you stand a better chance 
of being able to guess right when you 
have your lines of communication in 
working order than if you didn’t.” 

Since Mr. Grant was promoted to 
the parent corporation, his old posi- 
tion with Chevrolet has been filled by 
H. J. Klingler, his right-hand man 
since the Delco Light days. 

When I attempted to get from Mr. 
Grant a picture of General Motors’ 
plans for dotting the continent with 
radio sales outlets, he modestly re- 
plied: “TI don’t like to deal in futures. 
I’d rather stick to facts. By and by 
the facts will have to speak for 
themselves.” 

As he rose from his desk, he added, 
with a smile, “But I enjoy tackling 
a good, stiff selling problem.” 

And the record shows that he has 
learned how to solve such problems. 
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Your 1930 business profits . . increase 
them surely with a DODGE TRUCK 


A new year... . new opportu- 
nities. ... mew hopes.... 
new plans. And a tried-and- 
proved way to increase your 


business profits. 


Put your faith in a Dodge Truck. 
For years these workers have been 
increasing the earnings of thou- 
sands of business men. They have 
safely put them to work where 
power was demanded. ... where 


time limits required speed .... 


SOLD BY 


DODGE 


where schedules called for de- 
pendability .... where close 
profit margins made low cost 
hauling essential. Exceptional 
performance—on every count— 


was the result. 


See and drive Dodge Trucks— 
any type, from 12-ton to 3-ton, 
that fits your needs. Get the 
proof of their goodness by actu- 
al test and from owners. Buy 
one complete with body. Expect 


BROTHERS 


DEALERS 


more work and greater profits dur- 


ing 1930—and succeeding years. 


PRICES 

Y-TON—109" wheelbase (4-cyl.) . . . $ 525 
34-TON—124" wheelbase (4-cyl.). . . 675 
34-TON—124” wheelbase (6-cyl.). . . 775 
1-TON—133” wheelbase (4-cyl.). . . 745 
1-TON—133” wheelbase (6-cyl.). . . 845 

1-TON—140” wheelbase (6-cyl.) 
Heavy Duty. . . . . 1065 
1%-TON—150" wheelbase (6-cyl.). . . 1345 
114-TON—165’ wheelbase (6-cyl.). . . 1415 
2-TON—150" wheelbase (6-cyl.). . . 1515 
2-TON—165" wheelbase (6-cyl.). . . 1585 
3-TON—135” wheelbase (6-cyl.). . . 1745 
3-TON—165” wheelbase (6-cyl.). . . 1775 
3-TON—185” wheelbase (6-cyl.). . . 1845 


Chassis f. o. b. Detroit 


EVERYWHERE 
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NATION’‘S 


AVIATION 


From the first feeble flight of the 
Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk, to 
this day of trans-continental air 
transport lines, is a period short in 
time but long in accomplishment. 
The development of the modern air- 
plane demanded the solution of 
hundreds of problems. Not the least 
in importance was the selection, or 
the creation, of suitable materials. 
With ever increasing frequency 
Bakelite Products met these needs. 
In their various forms, Bakelite Ma- 
terials are contributing to the 
operation, safety, convenience and 
the beauty of modern aircraft. 


Bakelite Molded is used for the dis- 
tributors on magnetos, for encasing 
sensitive instruments and for engine 
control knobs. Bakelite Laminated is 
used for paneling, for pulleys and 
cable leads and for insulation parts. 


Clear Bakelite Resinoid has proven 
superior for oil and gasoline 
gauges. In other colors, it is used for 
control stick handles and for light- 
ing fixtures. Bakelite Cement fas- 
tens aircraft light bulbs in their 
metal bases. These few examples 
merely indicate the wide variety of 
the numerous uses for Bakelite 
Materials in modern aircraft. 


BAKELITE ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Intimate knowledge of thousands of varied applications of Bakelite Materials combined with 
eighteen years’ experience in the development of phenol resinoids for industrial uses pro- 
vides a valuable background for the cooperation offered by our engineers and research 
laboratories. Write for Booklets 43M ‘Bakelite Molded’ and 43L ‘‘Bakelite Laminated.” 


NEXT SUBJECT TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Chicago Office: 635 W. 22nd Street 


BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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A THOUSAND USES 


“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown above may be used only on products made from materials manufactured by Bakelite Corporation. Under the 
capital “B” is the. numerical sign for infinity, or unlimited quantity. It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products.” 
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HE year ends on a creditably 

high note. Other financial 
panics usually plunged the country 
into the depths of pessimism. 

The prevailing attitude to-day is 
that industry and business should 
prove able to withstand the Wall 
Street shock without suffering se- 
verely and that in a few months nor- 
malcy will be restored in unemploy- 
ment, in trade, in stocks. 

When 1929 results are compiled, 
the showing will prove distinctly bet- 
ter than generally imagined. We had, 
roughly, nine prosperous months be- 
fore the stock crash shook confidence. 
Even in the final quarter only a few 
industries have fared badly. 

Many new “records” have actually 
been attained during the year. With- 
in a few weeks annual reports will 
begin to appear, revealing new maxi- 
mum earnings by many of our lead- 
ing corporations. 

Our railroads have had an excel- 
lent year. Public utilities have had 
an excellent year. Electric manufac- 
turing companies have had an excel- 
lent year. Steel has had an excellent 
year. Most motor companies have 
had an excellent year. Banks have 
had an excellent year. 

Total agricultural values will com- 
pare well with other years. So will 
America’s total wage envelope. 

Building, though below the boom 
peak, has been greater than anything 
approached before the last few years. 
The oil industry has at least made 
some progress in extricating’ itself 
from chaos and enters 1930 in a more 
hopeful mood. The coal industry, 
whose history has been checkered. 
has enjoyed some recovery. So has 
the textile industry. So has the shoe 
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industry. So has the rubber indus- 
try. The copper industry has done 
well. 

Retail trade has been quite mixed, 
especially towards the year’s close. 
Even so, our huge mail order com- 
panies have substantially increased 
sales, as have most retail chains. The 
drift continues towards multiple 
ownership of retail outlets on a large 
scale. 

The year has been gratifyingly free 
of serious strikes involving large 
numbers of workers. Outside of the 
much-harassed textile industry, the 
wage trend has been upwards. Pres- 
ent indications are that this move- 
ment will be temporarily halted, not 
so much because the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has agreed not to 
make new demands as because the 
cost of living has been creeping 
downwards since the stock boom col- 
lapsed. Also, it is improbable that 
the demand for labor will quickly ex- 
ceed the supply. 


NDEED, one disturbing develop- 
ment has been the dropping of a 
great many workers following the in- 
troduction of additional labcr-saving 
machinery and following the consum- 
mation of an abnormally large num- 
ber of huge-scale consolidations. The 
problem thus created has not yet been 
solved. It is certain to attract more 
attention in the coming year, and un- 
less industry itself gives convincing 
evidence that it is leaving no stone 
unturned to cope with the situation, 
it may easily become a political issue 
before 1930 ends. 
A year ago the writer expressed 
apprehension over the monetary and 
the stock market outlook. Interest 


rates then were half as high again as 
they are now, and the world’s finan- 
cial centers were beginning to be dis- 
turbed by the outflow of funds to 
New York speculators. Stock quota- 
tions were moving towards heights 
which did not seem warranted even 
by the most favorable trade pros- 
pects. In our January 15 issue, the 
writer sounded this warning : 


66 Y humble view is that the 

strain upon credit will cause 
the speculative boom to collapse this. 
year. 

“I fear, too, that disturbances in 
Wall Street will be sufficiently severe 
to have some adverse effect upon in- 
dustry and general business. But 
this effect, if it materializes, should 
prove temporary. 

“Wall Street suggests Monte Carlo 
more than the world’s leading mart 
for the calm, sober, sane appraisal of 
investment values. Some day the New 
York stock market will resume its. 
normal, natural character and its nor-. 
mal, natural place in the functioning: 
of the nation. That day, however, 
may not be immediately at hand.” 

Well, the stock boom did finally 
reach the bursting-point. The vio- 
lence of the collapse corresponded 
with the violence of the advance. In- 
deed, the deflation more than equalled 
the inflation. 

The menace foreseen a year ago 
now having been effectively removed, 
the money market and the stock mar- 
ket are on an infinitely sounder and 
healthier basis. 

What about 1930? An attempt to 
answer this question will be made in 
in these pages of our Annual Fore- 
cast issue of January 15. 
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Significant TRENDS. 
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RAILROADS 


Net Income Drops Under 

Previous Year for Second 

Month in Succession. Car 
Loadings Also Reduced 


S was intimated in this section last 

issue, on the basis of early and in- 

dividual reports, the final net operat- 
ing income figures for Class I railroad 
systems for the month of October showed 
a moderate decline from the corresponding 
month of the previous year. This is the 
second successive month, and only the 
second time during the past year, that 
such monthly reports have thus fallen be- 
hind 1928. 

Final net earnings for all the major 
systems is reported at $152,987,000 for last 
October. This shows the usual seasonal 
tmerease over the previous month’s figure 
of $133,898,000 but is slightly under the 
$166,311,000 reported by the same roads 
in October of 1928. The October net for 
the past year was at the annual rate of 
return of 4.62 per cent., based on the rail- 
roads’ claimed valuation, compared with 
5.07 per cent. in the corresponding month 
of 1928. 

Gross operating revenues for the month 
of October amounted to a little over $600,- 
000,000 as against $618,000,000 in the same 
month of the previous year. If the rail- 
road systems were saving as much of their 
gross for net now as they were doing 
earlier in the year, it is quite likely that 
October would have shown a gain in net 
over 1928, instead of the recession. While 
freight traffic figures have held up quite 
well during the final months of the past 
year, there appears to have been a rather 
notable drop in the operating ratio which 
accounts for the declines in profits. 

During the first ten months of 1929 the 
Class I systems of the country turned in 
a net railway operating total of $1,113,- 
000,000, at the annual rate of 5.2 per cent. 
on claimed valuations, compared with net 
in the first ten months of 1928 at less 
than a billion dollars, or at the annual rate 
of only 4.66 per cent. 

It is notable, therefore, that 1929 re- 
ports are still far ahead of most previous 
years, despite the relatively less favorable 
showing being made in the final months 

It is also worthy of note that eysn 
though October net for 1929 was slightly 
under the previous year, it was, with that 
one exception of October, 1928, the best 
return for that month in the post-war his- 
tory of the railroad systems of this coun- 
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try, showing a heavy gain over the $134,- 
000,000 net reported in October of 1927 
and the $146,000,000 turned in in that 
month of 1926. 

Following the Thanksgiving holiday 
week, which always shows abrupt decline, 
the reports on revenue freight car load- 
ings have recovered moderately but are 
still somewhat below their seasonal levels. 
Latest weekly statements place the load- 
ing figures at around 850,000 cars per 
week, showing’ a little more than the ex- 
pected seasonal decrease from the million- 
car marks which were being set up early 
in November. 





AEROPLANE EXPORTS CONTINUE GAIN 
P MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1927 1928 1929 * 
(FIRST NINE MONTHS ONLY ) 











The latest weekly figures show a mode- 
rate decline from the corresponding period 
of 1928. and are also below most of the 
recent preceding years. In fact, the latest 
loadings are the lowest for the same weak 
seen in at least the past five years. 
Strangely enough, not all of the individual 
loading classifications display a drop from 
the corresponding week .of 1928. Coal, 
coke and livestock all show slight gains, 
but they are more than offset by rather 
sharp losses in the other groups. The 
heaviest losers include miscellaneous 
freight, merchandise, forest products and 
grain. 

While the major industries of the na- 
tion are coming forward with their opti- 
mistic estimates of business in 1930, and 
what they will spend on expansion and 
improvement in that year, the railroad 
group has by no means been left behind. 
Schedules are constantly being announced 
which indicate plans for even greater ex- 
penditures than in previous years. 


AVIATION 


Conferences Continue Look- 
ing Toward New Basis tor 
Air Mail Rates. Volume 
Carried Holds High. Avia- 
tion’s ‘‘Missing Link” 

r 1 HE seasonal influences of inclement 
weather in most of the country are 
doing their bit toward keeping 

airplane activity below its high levels of 

last Summer. The operating end, how- 
ever, has not suffered nearly so much as 
has the construction field. The latter has 
been in its depressed area for several 
months and there are not yet any very 
encouraging signs of an early up-turn. 

On the other hand, most of the larger 

companies are operating at fair rates and 

are looking forward to better times with 
the approach of next Spring. 

The world has had a goodly period of 
relief from constant trans-Atlantic cross- 
ing attempts, and was in a mood for hail- 
ing the latest one, at the westward nego- 
tiation. Major Larre-Borges, Uruguayan 
flyer, and Lieut. Challe, a Frenchman, set 
out from Spain late in the past month, 
flew down the coast of Africa and then 
headed out across the relatively narrow 
expanse of the Atlantic, cracking up after 
a hazardous trip. The flyers were trying 
for a new long-distance record but did 
not establish it. Their flight was never- 
theless one of the few westward ones 
which has ended without loss of life. 
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Conferences continue in Washington 
with reference to the proposed reduction 
of air mail rates paid by the Government. 
The transport companies have been well 


represented and appear willing to meet 
the postal authorities half way. Numer- 


ous suggestions have been advanced look- 
ing toward a new basis for calculating 
Government payments, including the sug- 
gestion that they be made on mileage 
rather than poundage. 

Meanwhile, total air mail carried in 
November of the past year is reported at 
623,000 pounds, a decline from the previ- 
ous month’s totals of a little over 700,000 
pounds. The reduction from the previous 
month is at least partly attributable to the 
fact that November of last year had only 
25 business days as against 27 for October. 

The San Francisco-Chicago route led 
the list with over 150,000 pounds while the 
New York to Chicago line was second 
with about 142,000 pounds. Both of these 
routes have led the rest for the past sev- 
eral months 

Air-line operators are looking for “the 
missing link” in aviation. Air mail con- 
tract rates are bound to be cut; passenger 
revenue shows the effects of economic and 
psychological resistance. In this emer- 
gency, we nominate the exploitation of a 
much lower priced air express freight ser- 
vice as the way out toward prosperity. 


PRICES 


Trend is Generally Lower. 
Coffee Prices Break to New 
Lows. Auto Prices Up. Re- 
tail Cigarette War Continues 


prices which materialized around the 
beginning of December was rather 
short-lived and has given way to renewed 
recession. Declines have in most cases 
been quite orderly and have been in the 
form of gradual sinking to lower levels, 
compared with the drastic liquidation of 
November. 
The monthly price indexes are still re- 
flecting the decline in trend and all three 


T HE recovery in general commodity- 
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of the most important monthly figures 
show material declines from the previous 
reports. 


Commodity Price Indexes 
Month Year 


Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dan’s Index ...<000<% 188.969 191.179 193.543 
BPARSTOLE Ss 6c. cciewes 12.2367 12.4008 13.1479 
Bureau of Labor..... 94.4 96.3 96.7 


The Irving Fisher weekly index of 200 
representative commodities, based on the 
1926 average as 100, has been irregular 
and without much change in recent weeks. 
Following the low levels of late in Novem- 
ber and the recovery of early in Decem- 
ber, the latest index number shows a small 
decline, but the figures are still above the 
lowest for the year. Latest index figures 
for this series are around 92.5, compared 
with a low in November of 92.2 and with 
the high point of 99.2 in the week ended 
July 2, 1929. The course of this weekly 
index throughout the past year has been 
generally downward. The highest monthly 
average was 98.6, in July, and the lowest 
was November Ist, around 93. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 








2 Wks. Year 
: Latest Ago Ago 
TGR TART Sasvcdesentieccd ow we $1.37 $1.23 
Corn, July peracid , as 96% 91 
Oats, July ....... ee ray 50% 49 
Cotton, Mid. TEN iecsnaee 17.50 17.98 18.90 
rr eer 6.60 6.75 6.10 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio......000 09% 114 17% 
SN SOMMERS 60:00 005b000s 05 05 0520 
BGR, PRR os ccccccscesse 28.50 28.50 33.00 
a“  & 22.26 22.26 20.25 
Steel, Pittsburgh .........35.00 35.00 33.00 
OS See reer ee 6.25 6.35 6.50 
CO ar re rrr 18.00 18.00 16.00 
a, Be. St. Denibs.<.c0s0. 5.50 6.00 6.35 
LC ecegeesiedoe saneawtealeen 41.75 30.88 49.50 
+ a July é 16.00 17.60 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. occ hae 1.30 1.21 
EEE as aa Secs chtasuencss .14 14 18 





The grain markets have been generally 
weaker in recent trading and have retraced 
most of the recoveries of early in Decem- 
ber. Wheat prices were under more than 
usual pressure and on several days were 
back around the extreme low levels 
reached in the break of mid-November. 
Further announcements of Farm Board 
aid in carrying wheat have stemmed the 
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selling to some extent, but prices are still 
generally lower than at the beginning of 
December. 

Corn has been the exception to the gen- 
eral movement in the grain market. This 
commodity has tended to be stronger in 
periods of general strength as well as in 
periods of decline and the result is that 
it closes the month with a slight gain over 
prices current at the beginning of Decem- 
ber. Elsewhere in the grain market the 
generally lower tendency has been in evi- 
dence. Oats, rye and the lesser grains all 
show moderate losses for the final month 
of last year. 

There have been no changes in the 
officially posted prices for steel in various 
common forms. Despite rumors that 
prices are being shaded to good customers 
and for large orders, the general structure 
of steel quotations is holding well, though 
there is no guarantee that such statement 
will be true throughout the entire first 
quarter. 

Miscellaneous metals have been irregu- 
lar and generally tending somewhat lower. 
Lead and zinc are both off moderately. 
The pillar of strength in this classification 
has been the tin market. Special statistical 
considerations’ and good demand from the 
trade account for the well continued ad- 
vance in this metal. Prices are still not 
so very far from the low levels set up 
early in December, but the market has 
held firm and stronger in recent weeks. 

Prices in the sugar and coffee markets 
have again been at variance. Weakness 
in coffee has again broken out and heavy 
selling has forced future prices down to 
new low levels. Prices for this com- 
modity have been reduced sharply in the 
past month and show an extreme decline 
of around 50 per cent. since last Summer. 
Sugar prices, on the other hand, have held 
up fairly well and there are evidences 
which suggest that the industry has been 
pretty well liquidated. Domestic refiners 
of sugar have raised their prices frac- 
tionally and retail markets have generally 
advanced to around 6 cents per pound. 


Where business is des- 
ignated as “good” in the 
above map, it is actually 
good now and not merely 
good by comparison with a 
month or year ago. 

The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 


FORBES MAP for Previous Month 
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LEANING on the LEVER 


The old Lifting principle as applied 
by Modern Management 


The most interesting fact about Modern 
Management is that its logic is as old and as 
so as the hills. 


With Archimedes, 2000 years ago, it says, 
today, “Give me a place to stand, and the 
right Jevers, and I will move the world.” 


With vision, based on dependable facts and 
figures, Modern Management makes for itself 
the “place to stand.” And it Jeans on its 
levers. With sound Organization, Research, 
Budget Control, System, Order, it lifts with 
ease and precision its ever-increasing load of 
greater and greater accomplishment. 


To assist Management in the right selection 
of these most effective tools of business is the 
service of Modern Accountancy. It contributes 
the resources of specialized knowledge and 
experience to developing the lifting, saving, 
economic practice of “Jeaning on the lever.’’ 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CLEVELAND sT. Louis NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH AKRON KANSAS CITY JACKSON 
BOSTON WHEELING CANTON CMAHA DALLAS 
PORTLAND ERIE COLUMBUS CHICAGO FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE CINCINNATI YOUNGSTOWN MILWAUKEE HOUSTON 
FALTIMORE DAYTON TOLEDO MINNEAPOLIS SAN ANTONIO 
R.CHMOND LOUISVILLE ATLANTA ST. PAUL waco 


WINSTON-SALEM HUNTINGTON MIAMI INDIANAP®@LIS SAN FRANCISCO 


BUFFALO DETROIT TAMPA FORT WAYNE LOS ANGELES 
ROCHESTER GRAND RAPIDS BIRMINGHAM DAVENPORT SEATTLE 
KALAMAZOO MCMPHIS DENVER 





























Two Rector Street 


E extend the facilities of our 

organization to those desiring in- 
formation or reports on companies 
with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 
New York 
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Automobile prices have reversed their 
trend of last Summer and early in the 
Fall and now appear to be tending upward. 
Not very many price changes have been 
announced during December, but practi- 
cally all of them have been increases. 
Such increases include the Viking, Nash, 
Cadillac and La Salle. The gains range 
from $20 to as much as $300 per car. 

The price war in the retail cigarette 
business continues. Some of the leading 
tobacco chains have apparently decided on 
a policy of trying to rout out the strenu- 
ous competition which has developed from 
the grocery chains. The latter have met 
all declines so far and the war promises 
to be unfortunately long and costly. 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Year-End Firmness Arrives, 
but Interest Rates Are Still 
Low. Brokers’ Loans and 
Gold Exports. Bank Clear- 
ings in Big Drop 


ONEY conditions have held their 
Me reeen ease fairly well during the 

last month. Compared with the 
exciting times and the dreary fears of the 
money market at the close of 1928, the 
present turn of the calendar presents a 
much different and much more pleasant 
situation. There has been the usual firm- 
ing up of various rates as requirements 
for end-of-the-year shifting ef funds are 
met, but few authorities would fail to 
grant the money market some degree of 
comparative firmness at this season of the 
year. 


Current Money Rates 


2 Weeks Year 
Ruling Ago Ago 
Call money ....... amare 5 % 4% 64% 
60-90 day time........... 5 434 7% 
Commercial paper....... 5% 5% 6 
New York rediscount... 4% 4% 5 


As usual call money has been the most 
nervous of all the various rates, but even 
this eccentric classification has not under- 
gone anything like its gyrations of 1928 
and much of 1929. The banks of the coun- 
try have embarked on a true policy of 
easy money, now that stock market infla- 
tion. is out of the way as a danger, and 
have fed out huge sums whenever there 
was any danger of too high prices for 
credit. Time funds have also firmed up 
somewhat but not to any serious extent. 

In this section last issue we hazarded 
the fairly simple guess that it would not 
be very long before the rest of the Federal 
Reserve banks throughout the country 
would fall into line and reduce their dis- 
count rates from 5 to 414 per cent., follow- 
ing the example of the New York in- 
stitution. At that time only New York 
and Chicago had come to the lower rate. 
Since then the movement has gotten under 
good way and at this writing about half 
the districts are at the lower rate. Bos- 
ton, San Francisco, Kansas City and At- 
lanta have gone to the lower figure in re- 
cent weeks, and it is now fairly certain 
that the rest of the country wll follow and 
place all districts once more on the same 
basis of rediscount prices. 

After seven successive weeks of defla- 
tion, with a vengeance, the brokers’ loan 
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classification has finally shown a short 
tendency toward recovery. Compared with 
the rapidity and extent of the previous 
decline, the upward movement is relatively 
almost unmentionable, but its significance 
probably lies in suggesting that the final 
deflation is near its end, despite the later 
drop to a new low. 

From October 16th, when the total of 
brokers’ loans, reported by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, stood near its 
high point at $6,800,000,000, until the week 
of December 11th, the total reduction in 
such loans amounted to $3,400,000,000, a 
reduction by just about half. This decline, 
therefore, took place in the short space 
of seven weeks. 
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The latest calculation shows a moderate 
reaction of about $39,000,000, and carries 
the totals once more to the lowest wit- 
nessed in this classification. 


The compilation of brokerage loans by 
the New York Stock Exchange is issued 
monthly and does not react so quickly to 
the interim changes in this category. The 
latest monthly figures show a drop of just 
over two billion dollars in a single month, 
following on the heels’of a recession of 
$2,400,000,000 in the previous month, and 
show a tremendous shrinkage in this short 
space of time. The final figure of a little 
over $4,000,000,000, however, is still con- 
siderably above the lowest levels on record 
for this series, but brings the figure back 
to the lowest witnessed since the latter 
part of 1927. 

The Treasury offering of low-interest 
bearing bills has apparently been highly 
successful and is reported to have been 
oversubscribed by about 100 per cent. 
throughout the country. The offering was 
for a little over $350,000,000 of 3% per 
cent. certificates of indebtedness, the low- 
est yield offered since 1927, due to the 
ease of credit since the stock market 
deflation. 

Perhaps even greater interest centered 
around the Treasury’s other offering of 
non-interest bearing bills. About $100,- 
000,000 of these nine-months 90-day bills 
were offered, the first under the new 
Senate ruling. Instead of placing a defi- 
nite rate of interest on the offering, the 
Treasury sold the bills at a discount, 
equivalent to around 33 per cent. interest, 
receiving bids instead of setting a price. 
The new plan has apparently been quite 
successful and bidding was in satisfactory 
volume. 

The gold export movement which got 
under way around the close of October, 
has been gaining momentum, slowly but 
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Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


I Stors Every nape d. e Ten minutes a week, if you’ read The 
MO ODY S Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 
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Protecting Stockholders 


Every mortgage provides for ad- 
equate insurance to protect the 
mortgaged property. Corpora- 
tions should feel the same obli- 
gation in protecting the property 
of their stockholders through 
adequate, scientific insurance. 
American Appraisals, supplying 
the facts as to property values, 
make such protection possible. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


New York + Chicago + Milwaukee 
and Principal Cities 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
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George H. Burr & Co. 
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surely, during the past month and plans 
for further shipments following the holi- 
days are going forward apace. Gold ex- 
ports in November were over $30,000,000, 
and December will probably show another 
gain. Most of the metal has been going 
to England, but other countries have also 
gotten their share. The continued strengt.. 
of foreign exchanges in the United States 
is holding many rates near their gold 
export points and indicates that the ex- 
port movement is not yet at an end. 

The extent to which dealings in the 
New York security markets have affected 
bank clearing figures in the past is shown 
up in the recent weekly reports on debits 
to individual banking accounts. After 
running anywhere from two to five billion 
dollars a week ahead of the previous year, 
during most of 1929, the latest weekly 
reports show current clearings down any- 
where from two to four billion dollars 
from the previous year, an extreme cut 
of somewhere around $8,000,000,000 a 
week inside of a few months. There is 
no adequate guarantee, of course, but it 
is fairly safe to assume that this tremen- 
dous decline is very largely the result of 
the deflation in stock market values in the 
final quarter of the past year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





District 1929 1928 
en $10,341,704,000 $12,997,870,000 
MONRO sesassce 5 nesere 667,458,000 708,249,000 
Philadelphia ......... 671,442,000 718,001,000 
Clevelatid 22.66.0606 716,942,000 814,739,000 
Do 317,707,000 350,616,000 
pS rrr 274,897,000 328,607,000 
BO ee on 1,527,577,000 1,729,897 ,000 
Wee  MOOMER “S.cecsscasade 6,901,000 368,141,000 
Minneapolis .......... 234,391,000 220,639,000 
meeaas City occ. .cas 344,148,000 351,244,000 
PRM  ccccoxeclcinanns 219,100,000 225,385,000 
San Francisco ....... 866,740,000 1,094,521,000 

WE sa is ccccuacexesas $16,499,007,000 $19,907,909,000 


SCIENCE and 
INVENTION 


Edison’s Progress in Making 
Artificial Rubber From Gol- 
den Rod. Warship Lights 
Tacoma. Ship to Shore Tele- 
Phone Service Successful 


r \ HE Miracle Maker of Menlo Park 
refuses to sit back and rest on his 
well-won laurels. After long ex- 

perimentation Thomas Edison has an- 
nounced satisfactory progress in discover- 
ing a cheap and practical process for the 
synthetic manufacture of artificial rubber. 
The new process is reported to use as its 
chief raw material the lowly golden-rod, 
one of the commonest flowers, or “weeds” 
in the United States. The formula is by 
no means perfected, according to the re- 
ports, but it is also rumored that it has 
already resulted in the possibility of manu- 
facturing artificial rubber at 16 cents per 
pound, a tremendous reduction from the 
cost of other and foreign processes of such 
artificial manufacture. 

After some spectacular and interesting 
arrangements, the naval aircraft carrier 
Lexington has finally begun its strangely 
peaceful task of relieving the electricity 
shortage in Tacoma, Washington. Due to 
the drought of last Summer hydro-electric 
production has been running too low for 
comfort and the huge generators of the 
warship have been temporarily recruited to 
help out until the reservoirs fill up to 
more normal levels. 
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Another new aspect of the telephone has 
recently come into being. Regular service 
has been established from ship to shore, 
and any telephone subscriber may now 
call up passengers sailing across the high 
seas. The first and formal opening was 
the line to the Leviathan of the United 
States Lines. The service has proven sat- 
isfactory in all details and is expected to 
be extended to other large Atlantic vessels. 

A central engineering laboratory where 
artificial storms, lightning and other phe- 
nomena will be everyday routine will be 
built by the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company in East Pitts- 
burgh at a cost of $1,500,000. 

Generators big enough to supply elec- 
tricity to a town of 10,000 people will 
be used merely for experiments. Arti- 
ficial lightning for testing insulating ma- 
terials will be produced. 

Making artificial weather will be an 
everyday routine in the weathering rooms, 
where sunshine or rain, cold or heat will 
be produced for testing apparatus built for 
outdoor service. 

In another room any given set of at- 
mospheric conditions of temperature, pres-. 
sure or humidity may be produced. 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Government Lowers Cotton 
Estimate, but Yield is Stiil 
Far Above Most Previous 
Years. World Wheat Crop 
Still Low, Europe’s Higher 
r \ HE Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates the domestic cotton crop at 
14,919,000 bales of 500 pounds gross 
weight, based on the returns as-of Decem- 
ber 1, 1929. This estimate is a very 
slight reduction from the previous one of 
15,009,000 bales estimated as of November 
Ist of last year. Despite this slight re- 
duction in the more recent estimates, the 
present yield promises to be over 500,000 
bales larger than that of 1928, when final 
ginnings amounted to 14,478,000 bales. 
With the two exceptions of 1926 and 1925, 
therefore, the current cotton crop of the 
United States is estimated to be the high- 
est in the post war period. 


US COTTON CROP AVERAGE 


(IN MILLIONS of BALES ) 
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Bureau of the Census reports 12,858,000 
running bales of cotton ginned from the 
1929 crop up to December Ist of last 
year. The report counts round bales as 
halves and excludes linters. It compares 
with ginnings to the same date in 1928 
of 12,560,000 bales. 
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ACCOUNTS 
CARRIED to the Country~ 
| eee so long ago, patton. was panied 
ON limited ne eae 8 
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Today, the f build thoos 
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MARGIN make them content in leisure hours and 
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Central Carolinas, offers to industry, 
many virgin locations in proven territory. 
All the advantages of the great city with- 
out the disadvantages, may be found in 
this country where men love to live and 
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Striking day and 
night effect by 
combining neon 
tubes and our 
Oplex glass letters 


VITAL for 


building PRESTIGE 
and PROFITS 


( Non is righ day and night attrac- 
tion is rightly expected in electric 
signs bearing the Flexlume trade- 
mark. Built by a pioneer* of the industry, 

Flexlume Electric Displays possess many 

valuable and exclusive features of effec- 

tiveness. 


Flexlume neon tube signs (built complete 
in its own plants) utilize revolutionary 
electrodes, assuring more brilliant illumi- 
nation and longer tube life. Maintenance 
has been greatly simplified; high voltage 
wires are untouched; terminals are 
weatherproof. Combined with the famous 
Oplex (raised glass) letters, ideal day and 
night effectiveness is obtained. 


Whether your requirements call for a 
single electric or a hundred duplicates to 
strongly identify your dealer outlets, Flex- 
lume’s experience and facilities assure you 
dependability and the best of services. 


Ask us to send a trained representative 
to talk over your electric sign needs. 
Color sketch gladly submitted without 
obligation. Address FLEXLUME CORP- 
ORATION, 3137 Military Road, Buffalo, 
mm, %. 


*Flexlume operates the largest plant in the 
world devoted exclusively to electrical 
advertising. 
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Philco dealers draw passersby to their win 
dows with this vivid Flexlume neon and 
Oplex glass letter electric. 
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issued a revised estimate on the cotton 
area harvested in 1929. The new figure, 
issued late in the past year, is just under 
46,000,000 acres, or an increase of about 
640,000 acres over the 45,340,000 acres 
harvested in 1928. The five-year average 
acreage figure is 42,352,000 acres. 

Bureau of the Census reports cotton 
consumption by mills of the United States 
during November of last year at 545,000 
bales of lint cotton. This figure shows a 
considerable decline from the 641,000 bales 
in October of last year and also from the 
611,000 bales consumed in November of 
1928. Despite this latest decline, total 
domestic consumption for the first four 
months of the current cotton season is 
reported at 2,288,000 bales, or a moderate 
gain over the 2,246,000 bales consumed 
in the-same months of the previous sea- 
son. 

Latest estimates on world wheat produc- 
tion show 37 countries of the world an- 
ticipating a 1929 harvest of 3,098,000,000 
bushels. This volume compares with a 
world crop of 3,473,000,000 bushels in the 
same countries during 1928. The countries 
thus reporting in the preceding year re- 
ported 88 per cent. of the estimated world 
crop outside of Russia and China. 

Despite the considerable decline in world 
wheat production, the European crop con- 
tinues to expect a good harvest. Esti- 
mates made by the 24 countries of Europe 
indicate a continental crop of 1,385,000,000 
bushels, compared with a little less than 
1,000,000,000 bushels in 1928. 


OTHER 


COMMODITIES 


Oil Output in U. S. Con- 

tinues Long Decline but Still 

Holds Above 1928. Domestic 

Rubber Consumption Lower 

and Stocks Are Down 

ETROLEUM—Irregular recoveries 

Pp in domestic oil production have once 

more given place to renewal of the 

long decline and the general downward 

trend may be said to have been in prog- 

ress over the greater part of the final half 

of the past year. In that time there has 

been a decidedly encouraging cut in do- 

mestic output, but about all that this re- 

duction has done is to cancel off the rapid 

rise in the United States yield which took 
place during the first half of 1929. 

The latest estimates of the American 
Petroleum Institute show crude oil yield 
in the United States at an average of 
2,630,000 barrels per day. This figure 
shows a decline of nearly 8,000 barrels 
per day from the previous week but is 
still over 100,000 barrels per day more 
than the average reported in the corre- 
sponding week of 1928. 

Reports late last year that California oil 
refiners have agreed to limit their inter- 
coastal shipments of gasoline this year 
appear to have been somewhat premature. 
The reports stated that refiners had agreed 
to hold their shipments to not more than 
1,000,000 barrels more than in 1929, 
Though some such movement is possible 
early in the new year, there appear to have 
been no formal plans promulgated to this 
end. 





Department of Agriculture has also 
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UBBER—The Rubber Manufacturers’ 

Association has issued a report esti- 
mating an American consumption of crude 
rubber during the month of November at 
27,000 tons, or a considerable decline from 
the 35,000 tons of estimated consumption 
in October of last year and from the 37,000 
tons estimated to have been consumed in 
November, 1928. Despite the decline at 
the end of last year, total consumption of 
rubber in the United States for the first 
11 months of 1929 was still nearly 450,000 
tons and showed a good gain over the 
410,000 tons estimated as United States 
consumption in the first 11 months of 
1928. World stocks of rubber are con- 
tinuing their increase, according to sur- 
veys of the Department of Commerce. It 
is estimated that world stocks increased 
about 14,000 tons per month in both Sep- 
tember and October of last year. 
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WASHINGTON 


Congress on Christmas Vaca- 
thon Atter Speedy Tax Cut 
and Commendable Activity. 
French Debt Pact Ratified. 
Haitian Investigation 


ONGRESS entered its regular ses- 

sion with a vigor that was lacking 

in the extra session of last Fall. 
Activity and progress went hand in hand 
up to the adjournment for the holidays 
and the Congressmen were able to take 
something home with them to their con- 
stituents in the way of actual accomplish- 
ments, for the holiday vacation. Congress 
plans to reassemble about January 6, 1930. 

The most pleasant news to the public is 
passage of the additional tax reduction 
bill which went through both houses in 
a hurry and was signed by the President 
soon after. It will save taxpayers around 
$160,000,000 in payments on last year’s in- 
come. 

The Senate also finally ratified the 
Treasury’s agreement with France on that 
country’s war debt, accepting arrange- 
ments for the payment by France of a 
little over four billion dollars over the 
next 62 years, dating from June, 1925. 
The debt carries interest charges beside 
this principal amount, but details are 
based on the “ability to pay” theory. 

While Senate committees are consider- 
ing the problem of possible independence 
for the Philippines, trouble has broken out 
in Haiti. Conditions, under United States 
supervision, have apparently become genu- 
inely unsatisfactory and President Hoover 
has asked Congress to appoint a Comis- 
sion of investigation. Extra force of ma- 
rines was dispatched to the island republic 
late in the past year. The Senate vote on 
Philippine independence is expected in 
February. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Plans for Disarmament Con- 
ference Progress. British 
Bank Rate Reduced as Trade 
Recedes. Plans for German 
Lean in the United States 


; ISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 
—The final days of last year were 
given over largely to informal dis- 

cussions between Japanese and American 

diplomats on the basis for approaching 
the coming disarmament conference in 

London. Japan’s chief demands center 

around an increase in small tonnage ships, 

including submarines, while cutting down 
capital vessels, especially for Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. 

The talks were reported harmonious 
and great things are expected of this mo- 
mentous meeting. The formal conference 
is set to begin in London on January 20th, 
the League of Nations Council meeting 
having yielded that conflicting date and 
transferred its opening session from Janu- 
ary 20th to January 13th at Geneva. 


REAT BRITAIN—With gold con- 
tinuing its return to England from 
the United States, and the outgo to France 
checked, the Bank of England has again 
lowered its official rediscount rate from 
5% to 5 per cent. The reduction is the 
third in a comparatively short space of a 
few months and cuts the differential with 
New York to only a half of one per cent. 
Meanwhile, British commodity prices 
have fallen to the lowest levels in about 
ten years, foreign trade has fallen off 
once more with the balance still unfavor- 
able, business is only fair and the steel 
industry reports a decline, though opera- 
tions are still moderately above the close 
of 1928. 


British CommodityPrices Still Falling 


(LONDON ECONOMIST INDEX 
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ERMANY—tThe Reichstag voted con- 

fidence in the new Cabinet at the 
close of the past year and ratified plans 
for a $100,000,000 foreign loan which was 
understood to have been underwritten by 
an American group of bankers. Plans for 
a German municipal loan to be floated in 
America for Berlin were held up through 
credit promised internally by the Reichs- 
bank and a similar indefinite outcome was 
seen in the government loan plans. 

Iron production in Germany during No- 
vember was 1,090,968 tons. This is the 
lowest of any month last year except Feb- 
ruary, but compares with 267,000 in No- 
vember of 1928, a period of lockout in the 
German iron and steel trade. 

The Ruhr coal movement in the first 
week of December was 2,550,927 tons, of 
coke 641.859. 
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STRENGTH 
SAFETY 









OU choose your bank for 

strength, safety and service. 
The same considerations should 
govern the placing of your insur- 
ance. The safety of your business 
—in emergency—depends upon the 
strength and safety of the insur- 
ance companies chosen to protect 
it. And service — when needed— 
is absolutely vital. 


Shrewd Business Men Choose 
CENTRAL 


CENTRAL is a mutual company—one of 
the largest and strongest in the United 
States engaged in a general fire insur- 


lt Company, 


as Carefully~ as You Choose tour Bank 


*/.CENTRAL 



































SERVICE 








ance business. Its strength is unques- 
tioned—its policies absolutely safe. It 
has a record of over fifty years of fair 
adjustments and prompt settlement of 
claims. Careful selection of risks and 
conservative management have earned 
a substantial dividend for policy-holders— 
30% for the last eight years—a definite 
saving in insurance cost. 
CENTRAL offers this strength, 
ty, service—and saving—to 
individuals or corporations 
whose property can qualify as 
first class in moral and physical 
risk. Full information on _ re- 
quest. 


A Friendly 


MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
VAN WERT. OHIO 





FIRE, AUTOMOBILE AND TORNADO INSURANCE FOR SELECT RISKS 







































Why is the LAWYER a Business Leader? 


The lawyer is a leader—in and out of busi- 
ness. Great corporations like U.S. Steel— 
Packard—Standard Oil of Indiana, etc., 
etc., areheaded bylaw-trained men. Why? 
Simply because the man with legal train- 
ing is trained to think and reason clearly, 
and is accustomed to dealing with facts. 
Life holds its big rewards for the trained 
man. Businessis based on law, and whether 
you ever intend to practice or not, the 
time you spend acquiring law will pay 
big dividends in income-increasing power. 
$10,000.00 A YEAR 
“T find that nearly all poSitions command- 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept 1364-L, Chicago, Ill. 















ing a salary of $10,000.00 a year or more 
are filled by men who have studied law,” 
writes a prominent Eastern manufacturer. 
Think that over. You can study law at 
home in spare time. LaSalle offers for 
home study a full law ~& 

course leading to the de- 
gree of LL.B. or ashorter 
business law course, as 
you prefer. Price low 
—termseasy. Write to- 
day for free books ‘‘Law 
Guide” and “Evi- 
dence.” Act now. 



















Are 
OIL STOCKS 


a Buy Now? 


What individual groups of industrials 
will lead in the 1930 markets? Will the 
oils be foremost? If so, what individual 
securities among them? 

These questions are answered, specific 
recommendations given, in a “1930 
FORECAST,” just published. To ob- 
tain a copy, FREE, — 

Simply ask for FREE Bulletin FJR-1 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF FINANCE 


260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 































“The Eyes of Business” 


Graffco 


MAPTACKS 
for visualizing on Maps and Charts the 
. location of dealers, salesmen’s routes, un- 
developed territories, etc. Brilliantly 
y enameled, uniform spherical heads with 
sharp needle points. 3 sizes, 20 
colors, 1,000 combinations. At your 
dealers, or write 
GEORGE B. GRAFF CO. 
76 Washburn Ave. Cambridge, Mass. 









Leese sc see 


The Seal Was 
Its Foundation 


For an impressive example of 
the sterling qualities of stabil- 
ity, endurance and permanence, 
consider the Pyramids. Over 
five thousand years ago Cheops, 
King of Memphis in Egypt, 
built the first or Great Pyra- 
mid. To the document that 
brought this enduring struc- 
ture into existence he affixed 
his seal. For then, as now, the 
affixing of a seal to a document 
gave to that document its va- 
lidity and binding force. 

The seal of the General Surety 
Company has similar authority and 
power. It means that the document 
to which it is affixed is safe, sound 
and sure—that it is authentic, valid 
and has binding force. It gives you 
the absolute assurance of good faith 
—of the complete fulfillment of the 
obligation, without quibbling or 
technical evasion. It guarantees to 
you, unconditionally and irrevoca- 
bly, that interest and principal will 
be paid to you when due. And this 
guarantee is backed by a capital and 
surplus of over $10,000,000. 


An interesting booklet “THE SEAL THAT 
CERTIFIES SAFETY ” tells vital facts that 
every investor ought to know. A copy is 
yours for the asking. Write for it to our Home 
Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Identify 
Safe 
Investments 
by this 
Seal 





GENERAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus over $10,000,000 


Under the Supervision of the Insurance Department 
of the State of New York 
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BUSINESS 
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Changes Result in Progress 


O. S. Caesar, president, Motor 
Transit Management Company 
(Greyhound Lines), Chicago, in an 
interview with ForBES: 


‘sé A MERICAN 

business has 
always profited from 
changes. It will do 
no harm to turn from 
the stock ticker to 
the records of cost 
and the tabulation of 
sales. Out of the 
present will come 
careful consideration, 
which will develop in 


industries 
higher standards of efficiency and higher 
ideals of service than have ever before 


many 


prevailed. This condition will bring in- 
creased profits and increased stability. 

“The motor bus has become an impor- 
tant element in the transportation life of 
the United States. It has been a principle 
of the American people to accept and sup- 
port all developments which bring about 
easy and economical transportation. The 
motor bus is but an added factor to the 
facilities already existing which make 
travel an essential part of the industry, 
the education and the pleasure of the 
American people. 

“Motor bus transportation faces the 
present and the future with complete con- 
fidence that the elements which it offers, 
namely, convenience and economy in trans- 
portation, are fundamental. Any industry 
which has a similar essential foundation 
has no reason for a pessimistic outlook.” 


Not Curtailing Activities 


James D. Tew, president, B. F. 
Goodrich Company, interviewed by 
ForBEs : 


66 HILE it is 

probable that 
production of motor 
cars in 1930 may be 
somewhat lower than 
for 1929. the decrease 
in tire ‘volume ap- 
plicable to new cars 
should be more than 
offset by the. in- 
crease in sales for 
replacement use. Past records invariably 
show that dealers’ sales in the tire field are 
relatively better where car production is 
not rapidly increasing, and particularly so 
when there is a decrease. This naturally 
would mean a larger replacement business, 
for the manufacturer and the dealer as 
well, carrying with it a proportionately 
larger profit than is enjoyed when tires 

















FORBES for 


LEADERS say 


are sold to car manufacturers direct. 
“We can see no reason to curtail any 
contemplated expansion programs.” 


Low-Priced Field to Benefit 


B. J. Grigsby, president, Grigsby- 
Grunow Company, in an interview 
with Forses: 


sé ys RiIOGOwUS 
statements 
have been made since 
the stock market col- 
lapse on the adverse 
effect on _ so-called 
luxuries, prominence 
being given to auto- 
mobiles and_ radios. 
‘Luxury’ is a relative 
term, and there is a ; 
point where that which might have been 
considered a luxury a few years ago be- 
comes a necessity to-day. 

“Radio is the cheapest form of entertain- 
ment. The public might feel compelled to 
give up some things which are considered 
extravagant, but in that case they will be 
more prone to possess a substitute means 
of entertainment—and a broad range of 
home entertainment is now available via 
radio. 

“The best business no doubt will be in 
the lower-price field, and the successful 
companies in 1930 will, in our opinion, be 
those equipped to manufacture on a mass 
production basis.” 





Reasons for Optimism 


Adrian D. Joyce, president; the 
Glidden Company, Cleveland, in an 
interview with Forses: 


66 ASIC condi- 

tions have not 
been changed by the 
stock market deba- 
cle. Only a_ small 
percentage of the 
total population took 
losses—principally of 
the white-collar class 
—and the major part 





’ of these losses had 


been only profits. 

“There are more than 110,000,000 peo- 
ple in the United States alone whose needs 
must be served. Our export trade is grow- 
ing steadily and will show a new high 
record in 1930. Manufacturers and mer- 
chants must be prepared to take care of 
this business. Money is cheap and plen- 
tiful. Inventories are low and labor is 
efficient. 

“As soon as people recover from their 
psychological hysteria, business will go 
ahead as usual.” 
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Rail Business 
Declines 


Carloadings and Earnings Trend 
Downward For Half of 1930 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 
Editor, Railway Age 


RACTICALLY unvarying experience 

makes it reasonable to assume that the 
tendencies which have prevailed in the 
railroad industry during the last one-third 
of a year will continue to prevail during at 
least the first one-half of the next year. 
During the last one-third of 1929 the ten- 
dencies of freight business, total earn- 
ings and net operating income were down- 
ward, and therefore it seems practically 
certain that total earnings and net operat- 
ing income in the first half of 1930 will be 
less than in the first one-half of 1929. 


TIYHE year 1929 failed to produce such 

profits for the railways as seemed 
probable in the first half of the year. 
Last mid-Summer the writer predicted in 
Forses that railway financial results in the 
second half of the year would not be rela- 
tively as favorable as they were in the 
first half. 

In the first five months of the year the 
return earned was at the annual rate of 
5.6 per cent. on property investment, as 
compared with only 4.8 per cent. in the 
corresponding part of 1926, the best year 
the railways have had since the war, and 
it did seem reasonable to anticipate then 
that, even though there was a decline in 
business in the latter part of the year, the 
total return earned would be relatively as 
large in 1929 as in 1926. 

In the first ten months of the year, how- 
ever, the return earned was at the annual 
rate of only 5.19 per cent., as compared 
with 5.25 per cent. in 1926. Furthermore, 
the net operating income of 1929 included 
about $30,000,000 of back mail pay, and, 
exclusive of this, the return earned in ten 
months was at the annual rate of only 
5.05 per cent. Carloadings throughout the 
last one-fourth of the year showed a sub- 
stantial decline, and, including back mail 
pay, the railways probably earned less 
than 5 per cent. in 1929, and exclusively of 
it, considerably less than this. 


T seems evident that in the first one- 

half of 1930 the railways will have to 
make reductions in their operating ex- 
penses if they are not to report a relatively 
large decline in their net operating income. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that 
for a long period of years they have been 
making large investments from earnings 
which have not been capitalized, and that 
a 5 per cent. return on property investment 
does not mean a correspondingly small re- 
turn upon their stock. In 1926, when they 
earned only about 5 per cent. on invest- 
ment, their net income per share of stock 
averaged $9.43. A good many roads have 
increased their dividends since then. In 
the cases of practically all roads the in- 
creases made have been conservative, and 
there is not apparent at present any rea- 
son for apprehension that there will be 
reductions of dividends in 1930. 





UTILITIES POWER 
& LIGHT CORPORATION 


An International Public Utility System 
«@ 


Over $12,000,000 recently spent 
for additions and improvements to 
the Company’s properties are now 
producing a satisfactory return. 

Third quarterly earnings show 
large benefits resulting from these 


improvements. 

The Company’s sound financial 
structure and rapid growth offer an 
attractive investment opportunity. 


Class A Stock traded on Chicago 
and New York Stock Exchanges. 


Class B and Common Stock traded on 
Chicago Stock and New York Curb 
Exchanges. 


Write for descriptive circular 





UTILITIES POWER & LIGHT 
Securities fet Company 


327 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 












































New York Central R. R. 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 


Copy F-135 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 


25 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 


UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
Chicago Cleveland Akron New Haven Hartford 
Albany Philadelphia Newark New Britain 
Reading Detroit Indianapolis 































Odd Lots 


By diversifying your stock 
buying you create a reserve 
strength in your holdings. In 
the event of depression in one 
stock the others will not nec- 
essarily be affected. 









That is why we advocate buy- 
ing ten shares of stock in ten 
different industries rather than 
one hundred shares in one 
stock. 


Our booklet explains the 
many advantages of buying 
Odd Lots. 





Ask for Booklet F. 412 


john Muir &(0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 









Associate Members 
New York Curb Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
BRANCH OFFICES 


11 W. 42d St. 41 E. 42d St. 




















































Same Care Given 


to large or small orders; 


100 share or odd lot units. 


To those who desire to trade 
in odd lots on marginal ac- 
counts, we shall be pleased to 
send a copy of our require- 
ments on odd lot trading. 


We shall also be glad on re- 
quest to analyze your present 
holdings. 


Send for booklet 
"Odd Lots” 
and our latest Market Letter 


Write Dept. J-11 


(isHoim & CHAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 





























Stock Market Outlook 


FORBES for 


Secondary Reaction Suggested and Longer- 


Term 


Prospects Are Still Unsatisfactory 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


entertain ial continuation of the 
- recovery during most of the month, 
it looks as though the stock market had 
exhausted that movement and embarked 
on its secondary reaction toward the 
close of December. Ever since the de- 
bacle of early in November we have 
held that a general recovery was quite 
logical but that it should not be more 
than a short, quick-turn upward move- 
ment and that this would normally be 
followed by longer reaction. For that 
reason we have taken a less enthusiastic 
view of the market than most authori- 
ties and have advised against loading up 
with stocks on the recovery. 

It was impossible to gauge the top of 
this intermediate recovery, but we 
placed it tentatively around the turn of 
the year. It appears at this writing 
that such date may have been somewhat 
late and that the top was made around 
the middle of the past month. We also 
stated that the limit of such recovery, 
on the above chart of 50 stocks, would 
be around 230. The recovery was 
checked at 222. 


THE light of the new developments 
it appears that the general market 
was forming a broad top during most 
of December and by the middle of the 
month the indications were genuinely 
unsatisfactory. Further correction is 
almost a foregone conclusion, but the 
greater part of it may possibly be over 
temporarily by the first of the year. As 
these lines are written, the market has 
been definitely weak for only two trad- 
ing days, but if the decline continues at 
that rate, any advice to sell would prob- 
ably be too late by around the turn of 
the year. Rather, in such case, we must 
hope that readers have followed our 
previous advice and held their position 





in a healthy state in preparation for 
such a secondary reaction. 


F FORCED to guess on how far this 

particular short-term recession will 
go, we think the general market could 
easily drop back to around 180 on the 
chart for fifty stocks. This would show 
a decline of about 40 points in the aver- 
ages from the top of the mid-December 
recovery. 

As previously noted, we hoped that 
prices would hold up until the turn of 
the year. While at this moment that 
does not look probable, there may be 
some strength at that time, due to the 
passing of tax-loss selling and _ the 
effects of reinvestment demand. 


F PRICES are still well above the 

probable extent of our secondary re- 
action, as above noted, by the turn of 
the year, then we should take it as a 
signal that such further recessions have 
merely been postponed and not perma- 
nently cancelled. 

We should welcome such a situation 
as offering good opportunity for further 
lightening of accounts and we would 
certainly advise against buying addi- 
tional stock in such a situation, beyond 
our previously advocated ratio of 50 per 
cent. stocks and 50 per cent. cash. 


O SUMMARIZE, we are still far 
from enthusiastic about the longer- 
term outlook for the general stock mar- 
ket. A long bear market does not seem 
probable and good, strong stocks that 
were not disposed of on the December 
recovery may be held, but we would not 
favor any large new commitment until 
the first quarter prospects are a little 

more clearly defined. 
December 20, 1929. 
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OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Curb Exchange 

New York Cleveland 
Chicago Boston 
Detroit Philadelphia 
Denver Buffalo 
Columbus Canton 
Toledo Cincinnati 
Milwaukee Akron 
Davenport Massillon 
Louisville St. Louis 
Kansas City Hartford 
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WETSEL 


MARKET BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 
Counselors to Investors 


341 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Editors and Publishers of 


“MARKET ACTION” 
“INVESTMENT OUTLOOK” 
“WETSEL MARKET LETTER” 
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LINCOLN 





$3-5 one °4-7 two 





EIGHTH AVE., 44TH To 45TH STS. 


TIMES SQUARE 
TELEPHONE LACKAWANNA 1400 
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Cotton Market 
Deadlocked 


Interference With Supply and 
Demand Cause of Low Prices 


By I. V. SHANNON 
With Fenner & Beane 


'T* HE Government’s final estimate of the 

cotton crop had little or no visible 
effect on the cotton market because it did 
not change existing crop ideas or make 
any material change in the supply out- 
look even though the predicted yield was 
reduced 90,000 bales to 14,919,000. This 
predicted yield, when reduced to running 
bales, approximates 14,725,000 bales for 
consumption purposes. 

The outlook for the season’s supply 
based on these figures plus the surplus 
from the previous crop and the expected 
“city crop” follows. Last year’s supply 
and consumption are given for com- 
parison. 


Supply Comparison 


This Previous 
. Season Season 
Brought over from previous 





 cacenkaneusacnsesesicaes 4,316,000 5,186,000 
ee Ce PU os crtrwonunse 125, 90,000 
Crop running bales........... 14,725,000 14,296,000 

TRE: -ccundmoasan eaakeas 19,166,000 19,572,000 
Consumption (Hester) ...... ? 15,256,000 
Carry-over (surplus) ........ ? 4,316,000 
Ten year average carry-over ? 4,930,000 


Preliminary estimates of foreign cotton 
crops total 11,209,000 or about 300,000 
larger than was raised during the pre- 
vious season. 

The aggregate supply of domestic and 
foreign cotton, including the carry-over 
from the previous crop based on these pre- 
liminary estimates is 35,085,000 bales or 
327,000 greater than was available last 
season. The supply is adequate but not 
excessive in view of consumption of 25,- 
811,000 bales of all kinds of cotton last 
season and probability of equally as much 
this season. 


HERE is a tendency at the moment 


to look for consumption to fall con- 
siderably short of last year’s record ow- 
ing to the restricted production policy 
adopted by a large portion of domestic and 
foreign mills. The same policy was in 
effect during half of last season and con- 
sumption was the second largest on rec- 
ord. 

I am inclined to look for consumption of 
American cotton to be close to that of 
the previous season due to the cheapness 
of this crop and the large proportion of 
low grades. These two factors nearly al- 
ways have been accompanied by com- 
paratively large consumption because low 
grades go into industries other than those 
engaged in cloth making. 

If consumption of American cotton ap- 
proximates that of last year we should end 
the season with a surplus around 3,900,000 
hales, a million under the average pro- 
duction. 

Practically all branches of the cotton 
trade have been in deadlock for some- 
time owing to the interruption of the 
normal functioning of the law of supply 
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The attractiveness of a 
security is determined 
by a comparison of 
assets, earning power 
and prospects in rela- 
tion to current market 
price. 


The services of a com- 
plete Statistical Depart- 
ment are available 
without charge’ 










INormandie 
+ XD National 
. Securities 

Corporation 

CAPITAL $5,000,000 

21 FirtH AVENUE 




















55,493 
new investors 


received the 
206th dividend 
paid on 


Cities Service 
Common Stock 


These represent the _ increase 
in Cities Service Common 
stockholders from October 15 
to November 15, 1929, a 
larger increase for a _ single 
month than for any previous 
year. Total Common stockhold- 
ers now number 303,727 the 
second largest list in the world. 


Mail this Coupon 


Henry L. Doherty & Company 
60 Wall Street, New York 


Please send me full information. 


WEE: “Sanus cabaaubus\dseeeien ease 
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share in these results. 


Chicago 











The Insurance Company 
As An Investor 


OR protection to policyholders, insurance companies 

are required to keep available very large reserve funds. g 
These funds must be maintained in reasonably liquid form. 
Since they may not be kept idle, they must be invested in 
readily marketable securities. 


These reserves are being constantly amplified by the daily G 
inflow of premium payments. This means that the compan- 
ies always have new funds for investment. More important 
is the fact that they are thus always in a position to take ad- 
vantage of depressions in market prices of securities. 


It is, therefore, evident that insurance companies are able 
to build up their investment portfolios under conditions 4 
most favorable for the accomplishment of an average low 
cost. The ultimate results are as successful as the soundness 
of the plan of operation described would lead one to expect. 
Insuranshares Corporation of Delaware, an investment 
Company, provides the average investor an opportunity to 


Full information can be obtained from 
your own broker or by writing to G 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 
of NEW YORK 


Underwriters and Distributors 


49 Wall Street, New York 
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San Francisco 


























has built the world’s largest building— 
the Merchandise Mart. Costing $32,- 
000,000, this 23-story building, two 
blocks long, has twice the floor area of 
any other business building in exist- 
ence. ..four million square feet of 
floor space under one roof. . . over 92 
acres, or about 30 city blocks. Edison 
Service supplies electric light and power. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 160 
consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 


Send for 1929 Year Book. Stock is 
listed on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 














Louis Friedman 
Realty Corporation 


COMMON STOCK 


A highly successful real 
estate company holding 
$10,000,000 in business 
sites chiefly in Queens 
County. 


Since 1920, both popula- 
tion and assessed valuation 
in Queens have increased 
more rapidly than in any 
other borough of New 
York City. 





Special Letier R-56 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
| 120 Broadway New York 
BRANCH OFFICES 


522 FIFTH AVE. 251 W. 57TH ST. 
LONDON: 64 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 2 
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FORBES for 


and demand. This interruption is due 
largely to belief that supply and demand 
is evenly divided and that there is enough 
cotton to supply all needs, especially with 
a policy of restricted production in effect 
among a large portion of the world’s con- 
sumers. 

As a result, farmers have been forced 
to sell their cotton under the cost of pro- 
duction; speculators are carrying an 
enormous load of hedges, spinners are find- 
ing a slow market for their product and 
current prices for American cotton are 
fully three cents a pound under those which 
prevailed in former years when the supply 
and demand was about the same. 

The price at which farmers have sold 
recently is 2 to 2% cents a pound under 
the cost of production, while the price at 
leading ports and interior markets is about 
2% cents a pound under those which pre- 
vailed a year ago notwithstanding the fact 
that the probable supply is 400,000 bales 
less and the demand situation about the 
same. 


HE problem ahead of the market is 

whether or not adverse factors will 
continue to interfere with the workings of 
the law of supply and demand, or whether 
or not this law will overcome them and 
prices rise to the level indicated by the 
former relationship existing between supply 
and demand. If the law asserts itself the 
prices for the remainder of the season 
should advance considerably. 

Expectancy of a material rise from cur- 
rent levels is based on the certainty that 
existing hedges in the futures market, 
which are estimated to aggregate around 
7,000,000 bales, will have to be bought in 
sooner or later. 

Ordinarily, the futures market declines 
when hedges are being put in and ad- 
vances when they are being lifted. If 
anything should occur to induce spinners 
and merchants to start buying in their 
hedges aiter the turn of the year, as they 
formerly did, we should see a reversal in 
market conditions from what they have 
been and an upward trend in prices. 

On the other hand, if spinners transfer 
their “call” cotton from one “call” month 
to another and postpone the buying in of 
their hedges indefinitely, as they did dur- 
ing the previous season, we are likely to 
see a continuation of existing pessimism 
and low prices. 

Something out of the ordinary is needed 
to get the cotton market out of its present 
deadlocked condition. 

The Federal Farm Board has organized 
a central market corporation with $30,- 
000,000 capital and with the avowed in- 
tention of aiding producers to get better 
prices for their product. It will begin 
operations next season. 


ee 


John Duffy, assistant to President E. 
E. Loomis of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, was elected vice-president in 
charge of traffic. H. R. German suc- 
ceeds Mr. Duffy as assistant to the presi- 
dent. 


Announcement is made by Credit 
Service, Inc., industrial bankers, of the 
appointment of Credit Service Associ- 
ates, Inc., under the management of 
J. J. Feeney, as sole distributors of the 
Credit Service 6% Profit Sharing Bonds. 
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No 
No 


JANUARY 1, 1930 


Forbes 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1929 
Shares Value 1928 m=months 
702 $89 $5.61 $5.63, 9 m 
2,178 81 Pas... | suse 
1,150 40 2.82 2.95, 9 m 
2,476 47 ere 
600 135 2.75¢ 1:03, 12 m 
770 92 1.92 2.24, 6 m 
1,830 53 8.24 5.03, 6 m 
450 135 ‘/\ | are tr 
13,000 126 12.11 9.24, 9 m 
400 127 Nil Nil, 6 m 
7,100 39 i i ee 
2,045 26 1.10 2.05, 6 m 
2,000 32 : Sar 
600 28 Fee 
2,417 249 18.09 15.15, 9 m 
~~? a or 
2,000 50 ide 4.86, 9 m 
163 73 10.77? 17.79, 9 m 
2,152 134 12.43 143, 3m 
2,245 37 2.25 2.54, 9 m 
3,400 84 3.20 11.23, 9 m 
2,880 35 a 
770 68 6.628 6.52, 12 m 
711 108 || ee 
252 38 4.60" 576, 12 
5,000 8 1.65 1.05, 6 m 
977 49 3.52¢ 6.38, 12 m 
1,123 53 hee. Gyokhess 
1,181 190 24.30 15.76, 9 m 
1,174 112 2.81 1.91, 10 m 
362 32 1.80 1.25, 9 m 
4,424 20 6.79 5:55, 9 m 
1,000 17 10.19 8.90, 9 m 
341 +111 2.49 4.27, 9 m 
8,432 25 2.80 292. 12. tn 
1,037 26 3.58 357, 9 & 
10,396 33 mee, ~ OS. kena 
1,460 69 ae eben 
1,761 12 1.022 0.28, 6 m 
2,317 36 Nil 1.41, 9 m 
2,532 31 4.34 3.78, 9 m 
550 150 a 
500 Nil Nil® Nil, 12 m 
1,000 31 Nilk 0.65, 12 m 
6,555 chk | ee 
480 60 2.548 3.34, 12 m 
516 222 1237 6.28, 6 m 
1,694 97 747 5.57, 9 m 
9,839 20 6.12 5.54, 9 m 
a I 27 2.37 2.79, 12 m 
1,511 130 4.93 5.10, 10 m 
100 67 3.10 0.73, 6 m 
730 17 4.50° 3.76, 9 m 
233 149 2.74 1.41, 6 m 
7,211 46 715 6.65, 9 m 
4,690 20 3.10 2.83, 9 m 
43,500 13 6.14 4.96, 9 m 
358 29 525 5.53, 9 m 
2,100 23 7.74 5.88, 9 m 
746 41 1.50 4.11, 6 m 
1,038 21 5.04 10.23. 9 m 
1,051 7 0 47 - 0.65, 9 m 
2,490 160 US | ae ee 
198 85 3.29 5.09, 9 m 
400 109 4.20 4.34, 11 m 
1,597 35 8.43 8.42, 9 m 
1,082 24 8.12 225, 9 m 
1,344 158 8.94 5.64, 9 m 
350 98 8.648 8.59, 12 m 
608 27 8.83 8.09, 9 m 
1,041 20 —— 8 i ew 
4,409 53 \ 
14,346 6 1.05 1.11, 9 m 
924 17 aie Nil, 9 m 
5.500 25 2.56 2.33, 9 m 


*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. 
ended April 30. 
November 30. 
common stock. 


(g) Year ended June 30. 


(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 





G) Year ended August 31. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


Stock 


Div. 

Rate 
Agr Beduction..«.....06..6 $3 
Atied Chreatical ..........0.5« 6 
Alfie Chalmers.........05..5 3 
Rameritan Wat... é.0.0%s:0.0'00:0 3 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 
Amer. Locomotive......... 8 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 4 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 5 
Ager; Tel G Teéls..:.6050 9 
AOS, WORE. osacecccnes a2 
Anaconda Copper.......... Z 
AmGes COGPeOl. .oi:60cses 2s 3 
Asmotr et 1. OA” ck cess «0 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 10 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 10a 
Atlantic Refining.......... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 4v 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 7 
PS | ile Z 
Bethlehem Steel........... 6 
Borden Company..........- - 
Brook-Manhattan Transit... 4 
Brook. Union Gas......... 5 
Browh. SHO... 2. ....0.<6610« 
Burroughs Add. Machine.. 0.80 
California Packing......... 4 
Certo de Pasco..........00 6 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 


Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. . 


Childs Company. .........0: 2.40 
Ciiyater NSGGisiccansusecs K | 
ORR GIN. 544+cs0eesdeaann 4 
Colorado Fuel & Iron..... .. 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 2 


Commercial Credit......... zZ 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 


Continental Gam.....cc2.c6i0s 2.50 
Continental Motors........ 0.80 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... . 
Corn Prods. Refining...... 3a 
Eo | a. Eee 
Cia: “Cane Sarat. .icsccss 
Cuban American Sugar.... .. 
Curtiss-WEent ..5.. 66.6000 2% 
Davison Chemical .c..4.6.3.5. 
Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 7a 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 
Electric Power & Light.... 1 
ee RS case cGnaaneerae 
Poundaton Goss. ..s.02s% «se 
PROCCDOEt LORAG 6 cc..<.0:0.060% 4 
General Asphalt........... 4 
General Electric........... 5a 
General Foods............. 3 
General Motors.........0. 3 
General Railway Siznal.... 5 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 5 
Goodriwn, Bo 6.5.4 sesscas 4 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 5 
Graham-Paige Motor...... .. 


Great Northern, Pfd....... 5 
Guilt States Steel............. 4 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
Hudson Motor ............ 5 
Hipp Motor «....6.66.6.02% Fe 
Tilinois Central .......0.....2. 7 
Irnterboro Rapid Transit... .. 
Int. Business Machin2..... 6 
Int. Combustion Eng...... .. 
Tut, Flarvester sc.cs cece 2.50 


Int. Nickel of Canada..... 
Int. Paper & Power “A”.. 
Pity) Ds. Ge: Wb i sneeuanne 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


Guide 


121 
261 

52 
117 


Long Term 

Price Range High Low Prices 
200- 22; ’20-’28* 2233%- 77 
253- 34; ’20-’28  35434-197 
200- 26; ’20-’28*  7514- 35% 
118- 39; ’27-’28 18414- 86 
116- 88; ’25-’28 106%- 75 
145- 65; ’23-’28 136 - 90 
293- 43; ’22-’28*  130%4- 62 
96- 36; ’22-’28 9434- 56 
211-114; ’22-’28  310%4-193%4 
166- 14; ’20-’28 27%- 5K 


120- 28; ’24-’28* 140 - 70 


56- 36; 1928 683%- 30 
27- 9; ’25-’28 1834- 5% 
76- 37; ’25-'28 703%4- 25 
204- 94; ’23-28  2985%-195% 
268- 83; ’22-’28  209%-161 
154- 50; ’23-’28*  77%- 30 


143- 68: '27-28 514 -120 
126- 40; '2328  145%-105 
56- 10; '22-'28 49%%4- 20 
88- 37; ’23-'28  14034- 78% 
187- 67; ’25-'28* 100%4- 53 
78- 9: '23-28 817%- 40 
204- 56; '24-’'28  24814- 99 
56- 29; '26-'28  5114- 36 
249- 65; °25-’'28*  967%- 29 
83- 60; '26-'28 8474- 63% 
119- 23: 20-28 120 - 52% 
219- 54; '22-’'28  27934-160 
41- 3: °22-'28 44%- 16 
75- 32: '24-28 75%- 44% 
141- 28: ’25-'28 135 - 26 
181- 41: °2228* 1541%4-101 
96- 20: '20-'28 78%4- 27% 
141- 82; ’26-'28* 140 - 52 
71- 14; ’2528  6254- 18 
170- 56; ’23-'28*  183%4- 80% 
134- 34: ’20-'28 92 - 40% 
21- 5: '22'28  28%- 6% 
63- 12: ’21-'28 47%- 18 
94- 35; 26-28  12634- 70 
108- 48; ’21-28  12134-.71 
18- 4; '2428 5%- % 
60- 11; 2028 17 - 6% 
289- 6; ’2228*  30%- 75% 
81- 23; 20-28 69%- 21% 
230- 93; °22-’'28 226 -141%4 
173-108: ’22-'28 16934-1201 
503-105; '22-’28* 231 ~ 80 
49- 15; '25-'28 8654- 29% 
73- 10; '2328 93%4- 41% 
184- 35; ’23-'28 6954- 12% 
109- 8: 20-28 54%- 23% 
97- 23; °20-'28  9434- 42% 
222- 79: '26-28 403 -168% 
143- 61; ’25-28*  8134- 35 
282- 64; ’25-'28*  9134- 33% 
153- 60: ’25-'28  12614- 70 
123- 95: 27-28 143 - 80 
109- 17: 20-28  10534- 42 
140- 45: °27-28  1541%4- 60 
6l- 9: '25-'28 54 - 7% 
115- 50: ’22-'28  128%- 85% 
105- 25; °20-'28 79 - 42 
74- 20; '24-’28 583%- 34% 
140- 19; ’22-'28 93%4- 38 


84- 9; ’20-’28 82 - 18 
149-113; 26-28 153%4-116 
62- 9; ’22-’28 583¢- 15 
166- 83; °24-’28* 255 -109 
80- 19; ’22-’'28 103%- 8 
395- 66; ’20-’28* 142 - 65 
270- 24; ’25-’28*  7234- 25 
92- 22; ’20-’28*  44%- 20 
201- 64; ’23-’'28  1491%4- 53 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(r) 10% in common stock. 


(n) Year ended October 31. 


(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. 






Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 
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(e) Year 
(p) Year ended 
(u) Plus 5% in 

























November 30. 
common stock. 


ended April 30. 





Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 1,282 $10 
No 9,116 31 
No 825 10 
10 ~=—5,520 14 
No 1,231 29 
50 1,210 100 
25 1756 30 
No 1,334 33 
25 500 36 
25 1,362 20 
No 755 69 
No 1,158 24 
No 1,858 51 
No 809 108 
100 828 119 
No 3,424 12 
No 2,730 20 
25 ~2,400 46 
No 600 12 
No 1,190 28 
No 3,881 11 
100 310 174 
No _ 5,430 19 
100 4,637 149 
100 338 204 
100 1,571 +118 
100 1,402 209 
No 5,012 25 
100 2,480 177 
25 2,850 24 
No 15,020 5 
50 2,360 65 
No 2,214 35 
50 11,233 94 
100 450 153 
No 2,388 44 
No 376 74 
No _ 5,021 25 
No — 3,369 126 
No 6,590 3 
50 ~=1,400 86 
No © 1,333 Zz 
10 2,000 16 
No 831 128 
100 655 137 
No ‘ 4,284 36 
No 5,494 53 
100 100 197 
100 3,724 158 
100 1,230 188 
No . 12,533 4 
No. 1,421 48 
No 12,594 45 
25 24,520 42 
25 17,364 31 
10  ~=1,200 23 
No 1,894 53 
25 ~=8,450 40 
No 2,540 9 
No 2,402 30 
20 3,267 12 
No 676 32 
25 3,792 41 
100 2,223 = 187 
No 1,595 9 
No 2,500 79 
20 600 53 
No 320 70 
No 397 24 
No 733 56 
No 1,538 80 
100 7,116 205 
100 666 156 
No 2,400 Nil 
100 998 193 
No 3,172 7 
50 2,290 y fs 
50 800 51 
S 2527 19 
10 39,750 15 


Earns 
1928 

Nil* 
$5.01 
0.20 


No 
SB aSZegrve && 


as 


wNwNy ANANUN SOAMAM w! 
CAKD Nanynm 


DeMwQR Neup 


N 


Nil 
12.48 
4.22 
1.405 
15.11 
2.04 
8.78 
2.45 
1.90 
3.63 


“Including prices on old stock. 
(g) Year ended June 30. , 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


Earns, 


1929 


m=months 


$1.04, 12 


eeeeee 


(a) Partly extra. 


(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 
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(j) Year ended August 31. 


(r) 10% in common stock. 


Kelvinator Corp. 
Kennecott Copper ........ 
Bolster RAGIO..... 66 .s0scs 
MORO Ss i oie:s.d\gwicaisic nes 
Kroger Grocery 


eee ereeeeee 


Lehigh Valley: .c..cscccses 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 
a ee 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 
Lorillard Tobacco......... 


Misch “TPUC6 i... oe. cis cists avs 
PCN, Ws FENG ia,0,5 oid svarsiereia 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... 
Missouri Pacific........... 
Montgomery 


ae rere 
National Biscuit........... 
Wat. Betas Piess........3.<5: 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 
Nat:. Dairy Products... .... 
[a Po I 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
New York Central........ 
N.. ¥., Chic, & St.. Lous... 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hart.. 
Norfolk & Western........ 
North American. .......<.. 
Northern Pacific........... 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... 
Packard Motors............ 
Pan American Pet. “B”.... 
Paramount-Famous-Lasky.. 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Pere Marauctte... 6.6 cccess 
Phillips Petroleum......... 
Pressed Steel Car......... 
Public Service of N. J.... 
Pullman, Incorporated..... 


Radio Corporation......... 
OS Sa ore 
Remington-Rand, 
TROD. RAGLOLS 5.6 oaicj500 sassie ose 
Republic Iron & Steel...... 


St. Louis-San Francisco... 
ee Os 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil.. 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel........ 
Southern Pacific .......... 
Southern Railway......... 
Standard Brands.......... 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Standard Oil of New York 
Stewart-Warner .......... 
Studebaker Corp.......... 


Texas Corporation......... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 
Tebacco Prodicts........<. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher. . 
Union Oil of California... 
Union Pactnc. .ss.co.escseae 


United Aircraft & Transport . 


On 2 ae 
J. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
. Industrial Alcohol... 
RMR NINIET 605 asso bi0i0 
. Realty & Improve... 
Ol ee 
SRS ee ir oe 


Wabash Railway .......... 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 
Western Union............ 
Westinghouse Air Brake.. 
Westinghouse Electric..... 
White Motors............. 
Willys-Overland .......... 
Woolworth, F. W......... 
(b) Year ended January 31. 
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Long Term Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


Price Range 


91- 6; 
156- 14; 
96- 10; 
92- 42; 
145- 35; 


127- 40; 
128- 49; 
77- 14; 


oo. 


~~ 


’26-'28 
*20-’28* 
°26-’28 
’26-’28* 
"24-’28* 


’22-'28 
24-28 
23-28 
’24-’28* 


; '24-’28 


; '20-'28 
; '22-’28* 


22; ’20-'28 


; 22-28 


8; ’22-28 


94- 76; 
59- 35; 
225-126; 


; ’26-’28* 


; 26-28 
; '23-28 
; '23-'28* 
; '26-'28 
; '24-'28% 
; '20-'28* 
; '26-'28 
; '22-'28 
; 23-28 
; ’24-28 
; '21-'28 
; ’24-28 
: 22-28 
; 23-28" 
; 22-28% 
; 22-28 
; ’20-28* 
; '22-'28 
; 23-28 
; °20-28 
; °20-'28* 
; '26-'28 
; ’21-28* 
; '24-'28% 
; 22-28 
; '27-28 
; 22-128 
; 22-28 


; ’24-’28 
; '27-'28 
; '22-28 
; ’20-’28 
: '22-28 
: 22-28 
; ’26-’28 
; 24-28 
; ’26-’28 
; 22-28 
; ’24-’28 
; ’20-’28 
; ’24-’28 
; ’26-’28 
; 26-28 
a 22 2e* 
; ’22-’28* 


’23-'28* 
"24-28 
24-28 


Listed 1929 


150- 98; 
300- 16; 
138- 37; 
51- 14; 
94- 48; 
97- 22; 
176- 70; 


96- 6; 
138- 7; 
201- 89; 

57- 40; 
144- 49; 
105- 30; 

35- 5; 
226- 72; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


26-28 
"22-’28* 
*22-’28 
27-28 
°25-’28 
22-28 
20-28 


’22-28 
’24-’28* 
*22-’28 
’27-28 
°22-’28 
’22-’28 
’22-28 
’24-’28* 


19%- 5 
1047%- 49% 
783%- 5% 
571%4- 28 
122%4- 38% 


102%- 65 
106%4- 80 
841%4- 32 
8834- 391% 
31%- 14% 


11434- 55% 
255%4-110 
397%- 22% 
653%4- 27% 
10134- 46 
156%- 49% 


1187%- 40 
23634-140 
71 - 10 
14834- 59 
86%4- 36 
210 -129% 
713%4- 23 
2564-160 
1923¢-110 
132%4- 80% 
290 -191 
18634- 66% 
118%- 75% 
9834- 42 
32%4- 13 
69%4- 40% 
75¥%4- 35 
110 - 72% 
260 -140 
47 - 24% 
253%- 6% 
13734- 54 
9914- 73 


11434- 26 
14734-101% 
573%4- 20% 
31%- 10% 
1461%4- 62% 
13334-101 
181 - 80 
45 - 21 
125 - 21 
157%4-105 
1621-109 
4434- 20 
24334- 73% 


98 - 38% 


71%- 50 
85%4- 42% 
1393g- 58% 
22%- 1 
18134- 82 
57 - 42% 
2975%-200 
162 - 31 
158%- 99 
557%- 12 


65 - 15 
26134-150 


8134- 40 
64%4- 30 
272%4-155 
6734- 36% 
2925-100 
53%4- 27% 
35 - 5% 
10374- 52% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


% 
are 
59 8.6 
5 aa 
35 4.6 
50 7.0 
76 48 
95 5.5 
45 43 
54 5.0 
16 ae 
74 8.1 
152 6.1 
27 7.8 
ee 
90 ae 
59 Sut 
54 11.1 
176 3.0 
14. 10.4 
he 4.0 
49 7.1 
145 3.4 
32 az 
175 4.4 
136 4.4 
115 5.2 
229 4.6 
93 10.0 
93 5.3 
53 3.9 
16 5.4 
60 ae 
51 6.0 
81 5.0 
166 3.6 
36 5.4 
9 zh 
dd 3.7 
85 4.7 
SB ass 
129 3.1 
(re 
2 33 
83 48 
111 7.4 
103 6.4 
25 8.0 
27 bi 
123 49 
135 5.9 
29 4.6 
117 2.9 
62 4.1 
66 34 
34 4.7 
40 16.0 
43 15.6 
56 Sy 
56 fess 
75 4.0 
4 xt 
102 49 
46 4.4 
216 4.7 
48 ies 
104 3.9 
20 = 10.0 
138 4.4 
9 -% 
64 ye | 
28 ee 
171 4.1 
61 or 
42 9.8 
202 3.9 
46 4.2 
137 3.6 
33 6.0 
9 12.2 
75 3.4 
(e) Year 


(p) Year ended 
(u) Plus 5% in 
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Do You Hold 
Oil Stocks? 


Shrewd, alert investors are interested in 
profit-makers. On the rally so far, out of 
November 13th lows—as measured by Standard 
Statistics averages—this is what oils and utili- 
ties have done— 


Nov. 13 Dec.7 Advance 
Oils (13)..... Cl ae CS eo 10% 
Utilities (13)..204.9..... 271.8 ....006 30% 


American Securities Service has persistently 
favored utilities, recommending accumulation on 
the recent breaks of several choice utilities—but 
no oils. This has meant extra profits for our 
Clients. Utilities between Nov. 13 and Dec. 7 
—see diagram—as compared with oils, have 
shown three times more profit. 


What Is Ahead Now? 


Are basic conditions changed, with the oils 
now due for an important advance? Our latest 
special report on Oils analyzes the outlook, 
clear cut, also covers these stocks, whether to 


Buy, Hold, Sell or Exchange— 
Pan American? Stents Ind.? 


Barnsdall? ago Oil? 
Royal Dutch? Humble? 
Amerada? 


Simms? 
Atlantic Ref.? Standard N. J.? 
A few extra copies of this valuable Report 
reserved for distribution, free-—as long as the 
supply lasts. Simply ask for 


“Special Report on Oil Stocks” 


American Securities Service 
166 Norton-Lilly Building, New York 























Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading exchanges 
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About 


Important 


PEOPLE 


jILLIAM P. MAC CRACKEN, JR., 

former Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics, has assumed the 
chairmanship of the New York, Rio and 
Buenos Aires line, and the post of spe- 
cial counsel for both the Goodyear Zep- 
pelin Corporation and the Western Air 
Express. 


Another lawyer has been elevated to 
high place in the financial world by the 
selection of Winthrop W. Aldrich, the 
brother -in-law of 
John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr., as president 
of New York’s 
fourth largest finan- 
cial institution, the 
Equitable Trust 
Company, in suc- 
cession to the late 
Chellis A. Austin. 
- He is only 44. His 
Winthrop W. Aldridge firm has handled 
the company’s legal affairs for twenty- 
five years, and he was made a director 
some months ago. His father, the late 
Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, was chair- 
man of the National Monetary Commis- 
sion. So, the financial atmosphere is 
familiar to the Equitable’s new presi- 
dent. 

James S. Alexander has resigned as 
chairman of the board of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, after fifty years in 
banking. 

Joseph B. Eastman, of Boston, has 
been renominated as a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Rob- 
ert M. Jones, of Knoxville, Tenn., has 
been named to take the place of Rich- 
ard V. Taylor. 

Colin Campbell has resigned as vice- 
president of sales of Willys-Overland, 
due to ill health. 





ALE HOLDEN, chairman of the 

executive committee of the Southern 
Pacific Company, was elected a director 
of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Samuel Insull, Jr., has been elected 
vice-chairman of the Middle West Utili- 
ties Company; W. S. Vivian, vice- 
president in charge of public relations; 
and Dempster McMurphy, vice-president 
in charge of publicity. 

Colonel Robert W. Stewart, former 
chairman of the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana, has been elected a director 
of the Indiana Limestone Company. 


_ John R. Gordon of New York, formerly 
in charge of the marine department of the 
Union Sulphur Company, was elected by 
the Shipping Board to be president of the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation, succeeding 











T. V. O’Connor. 
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Investment Counselors 
for over a Quarter Century 





A BULLETIN 
that states the 
right policy for 
investors to follow 


So much conflicting opin- 
ion as to proper invest- 
ment procedure under 
present conditions has re- 
cently been held out by 
more or less qualified 
sources, that we have pre- 
pared a special report to 
cover this extremely im- 
portant subject. 


The more than 25 years 
experience of this organ- 
ization—oldest and larg- 
est of its character—is 
reflected in it. What 
policy is wise now is 
stated clearly. A number 
of important points are 
brought up rol analyzed, 
with the result that any- 
one reading this report 
will know whatheshould 
do and why. 


The supply is not large, 
but we will send a copy 
without obligation to 
those mailing the coupon 


promptly. 








BROOKMIRE 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me description of 
your Service and Bulletin S-326 
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In Final 


Analysis 


ONG experience 
is one of the. 
most valuable assets 
an investment or 
brokerage house can 
possess. It assures 
customers of depend- 
able service in the 
execution of orders, 
and of seasoned judg- 
ment in the selection 
of investments. 
Established 1873 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 


























What is the 


Key to 


Successful 


@ 
Investing? 
Why Do Some Men Accumulate 
Wealth More Readily Than Others 


Most men with large fortunes started with 
moderate capital. But they learned the se- 
eret of accumulating earnings and avoiding 
losses. 


They closely followed certain known prin- 
ciples, and a definite investment plan. They 
based their opinions on facts and advice 
which you can easily secure. 


We will gladly explain these principles, and 
tell you how our investment plan can help 
you minimize risks and earn maximum 
profits. Send for Free booklet Now! 
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FORBES for 


Wall Street | 
POINTERS 


By ALEX H. GODFREY 


TP. HE Stock Market seems to be suf- 

fering from an attack of nerves over 
the business outlook. The chief fac- 
tors of an unfavorable nature are the cur- 
tailment in automobile production and the 
loss of purchasing power caused by the 
recent market break. On the other hand, 
there are a number of favorable factors, 
which are now beginning to have an ef- 
fect. 

Construction contracts during the first 
week of December show a 25.8 percent in- 
crease over contracts let in the same pe- 
riod last year. Also, there has been no 
real let-down in employment, and retail 
sales in recent weeks have been good, al- 
though it is admitted that specialty shops 
selling luxuries have been badly hit. 

At the end of this column a list of 
stocks with excellent prospects is given. 
However, do not buy them on strength, 
and when you have bought them and they 
sell off a little, don’t sell them in disgust 
and try and pick something faster for your 
next trade, as the probabilities are that the 
same thing will happen again, your capital 
merely being frittered away. 

We don’t look for any of these stocks 
to decline more than a few points even in 
a sharp drive, but on no account should 
one get overloaded. Any commitments 
should be diversified and, once bought, 
should be held for the long pull, and we 
are confident that very good profits will 
accrue if this course is followed. 


i ere indisputably the leader in 
its field, owning many basic patents, 
some of which are leased to manufac- 
turers. The company has important com- 
munication interests through the RCA 
Communications, Inc. It is not impos- 
sible that this subsidiary will be trans- 
ferred to the International Telephone 
and Telegraph in the near future, and, 
if the present tentative plan should go 
through, it will mean about $15.00 of 
I.T.T. for each share of Radio stock. 

At present it is against the White Act. 
A considerable period must elapse before 
the company receives full benefit from 
its sound picture and television interests, 
but that it has immense speculative 
possibilities cannot be doubted. 


YHICAGO, MILWAUKEE @& ST. 
PAUL—Came out of receivership in 
January, 1928, and since that date definite 
progress on an increasing scale has been 
made. In 1928 the operating ratio was 
reduced from 82 to 73 percent and is at 
the moment yielding around 74% percent. 
The road’s traffic is well diversified, and 
the regions through which it runs are 
amongst the fastest growing in the United 
States; $2.40 a share is indicated for the 
whole year 1929, a small decrease from 
1928, but we think it is temporary and due 


to the business slump at the time of the 
company’s greatest earnings. 


LIDDEN—This company is a leader 
in the paint business and allied lines, 
controlling a large part of its own raw 
material requirements. It has recently en- 
tered the food business on a large scale 
through a subsidiary to be known as “Dur- 
kee Famous Foods, Inc.” It has been 
estimated that the company’s business will 
be increased 60 percent due to this. 


‘TANDARD BRANDS—This is a re- 
cently formed combination, the chief 
components of which are: Fleischmann and 
Royal Baking Powder. The company as 
of June 30, 1929, showed an extraordinarily 
good position with $37,000,000 cash, call 
loans and marketable securities against 
less than $6,000,000 current liabilities. 
Progress ought to be shown, due to the 
excellent selling organizations of the com- 
ponent companies, which will now be avail- 
able for all. 


ATIONAL TEA—A chain store 

whose sales and earnings have in- 
creased continuously since 1921 and which 
is now earning in the neighborhood of 
$5.00 a share, according to alleged reports 
from the company’s president. There 
have been various merger discussions 
which enhance the company’s speculative 
prospects, and on an earning basis the 
stock is satisfactory. 


LECTRIC POWER & LIGHT 
This is a holding company enjoying 
Electric Bond & Share supervision. Both 
gross and net earnings have increased in 
each of the last three years, and to June 
30, 1929, were equal to $2.79 a share; 
$3.00 is expected for the full year ending 
December 31, 1929. 

It is said that the company’s natural gas 
lines into St. Louis from the Arkansas 
field will be in operation by January, 1930. 
The management is definitely progressive. 


LLEGHANY CORPOR ATION— 
This is a holding company controlled 
by the Van Sweringens. This company 
was only formed in January, 1929, so that 
its position has not had time to become 
wholly clear. The company controls the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, principally 
through its ownership in Chesapeake Cor- 
portion. 
Important interests in the Buffalo, Roch- 
ester & Pittsburgh, Nickel Plate and Erie 
are also held among others. The com- 


pany seems to hold definite speculative 
promise, and for those who wish to have 
their commitment protected the convertible 
5’s of 49 would seem attractive. 
DECEMBER 19, 1929. 
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The Oil Industry’s 
1930 Program 


Pledges Continuance of 
Rationalization Measures 


By PAUL WAGNER 


National Petroleum News 


ILDOM’S contribution to industrial 

stability in 1930 will be exemplified 

in its continuance of a rationalization pro- 

gram and the gradual adoption of co- 

operative development in producing fields 
where conditions permit application. 

Recognition of the industry’s striking 
importance in relation to economic life 
and social welfare was given formally 
jn a resolution adopted at the Chicago 
meeting of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute for presentation at President 
Hoover’s industrial conference in De- 
cember. 

No more important statement with 
regard to petroleum affairs can be made 
at the moment than to repeat the 
language of that resolution, which says 
the industry “occupies, by force of the 
essential nature of its products, a posi- 
tion of outstanding significance to gen- 
eral prosperity.” 

If the revolutionary industrial changes 
of recent years have been in speed and 
spread, rather than in fundamental 
structure, as the Committee on Recent 
Economic Changes of the President’s 
Conference on Unemployment believes, 
the petroleum industry (says the reso- 
lution) reflects the impulse of the times 
to a notable extent. 


HOUGHT in the industry has been 

directed toward an effort to remedy 
a condition of overproduction of both 
crude oil and refined products, which has 
existed for several years. Work under- 
taken has been with a view to more 
nearly balancing production and con- 
sumption of crude oil and the principal 
refined products. 

“It is now possible to say,” reads the 
resolution, “that the supply of crude oil 
in the United States, by voluntary action 
on the part of individual producers in 
the several states in this country, has 
been curtailed to approximate equilibri- 
um with current refinery demand. This 
has been in part fulfillment of the ex- 
pressed recommendation of the Federal 
Oil Conservation Board that the indus- 
try itself take steps to conserve the 
petroleum supply.” 

Among the _ forward-looking steps 
taken by the Institute was the adoption 
of a resolution favoring co-operative de- 
velopment of fields, where conditions 
permit, carrying out further the pro- 
ducing program already under way. In 
this, the Institute had the support of 
Sir Henri W. A. Deterding, managing 
director of the Royal Dutch-Shell group 
companies, who made the principal ad- 
dress before the meeting. 

The industry continues to cut down its 
weekly production but the average is still 
above the previous year. 

















MIDLAND 
UNITED 
COMPANY 


Public utility companies in the group controlled 
by the Midland United Company (formerly Midland 
Utilities Investment Company) are developing an 
extensive gas pipe line transmission system through 
which gas is transported to many communities. | 


This gas transmission system consists of 625 miles 
of mains, 176 miles of which were laid during the cur- 
rent year. Gas is produced in large, centrally located 
plants and distributed over wide areas through the 
pipe line system. 


This development has enabled the companies to 
extend gas service to many small towns and rural 
communities, close down small and inefficient plants 
and hook up other plants running near capacity with 
a reserve supply ample to take care of their needs 
without further capital-expenditures. 


Common Stock of the Midland United Company 
is listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange 


MIDLAND UNITED COMPANY 
Peoples Gas Building, 122 §S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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FORBES for 


Railroad Equipment Producers 


Foresee Better Business 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 








Leading Railroad Equipment Manufacturers 


Approx. Shares 


_Price Div. 


American Car & Foundry 84 $6.00 7.1% 600,000 

American Locomotive .... 104 800 7.7% 770,000 

HETHER Baldwin Locomotive ..... 31 1.75 5.6% 800,000 

or not the Re 0 86 4.00 46% 2,373,342 

new year will Umon. Tank Caress... 144 5.00 3.4% 312,062 
bring a reversal Westinghouse Air Brake. 47 2.00 4.2% 3,172,111 





of tumbling stock 
prices or a re- 
sumption of the 








*For year ended April 30, 1929. 
** Deficit after preferred dividends. 


1928 
Yield Outstanding Earnings High Low 
$1.03* 106% 75 
1,92 


4.86 
8.78 
2.05 


1929 Range 














long sustained ad- 
vance is the 
question para- 
mount at this time among security own- 
ers and prospective investors. A year 
that holds the promise of more than 
normal hazards for business is begin- 
ning. 

Many favorable signs have come to 
light since the price crash of October 
and November, including indications of 
greater ease in money, a distinct slack- 
ening in new stock flotations and pros- 
pects of large construction programs 
sponsored by the Administration. More 
satisfactory credit conditions and en- 
larged construction programs by rail- 
roads are expected to contribute to in- 
creased activity among railroad equip- 
ment manufacturers. 

Business has been none too good for 
builders of railroad supplies in recent 
years, although a change for the better 
has been noticeable for several months. 
Orders on hand and in sight generally 
are considerably ahead of this time a 
year ago, and surveys of the railroad 
neld indicate that budgets for 1930 will 
include somewhat larger appropriations 
for equipment than in the year just 
closed. 

For one thing, 
purchases may be 


Construction Projects 
Expected to Increase 
Traffic and to Encour- 
age Purchase of Addi- 
tional Rolling Stock 


facturers and operators of railroad 
equipment are some of the best known 
industrial concerns in the _ country, 
whose stocks are seasoned dividend pay- 
ers. These include American Car & 
Foundry, American Locomotive, Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe, Baldwin Locomotive, 
Pullman, Westinghouse Air Brake and 
Union Tank Car. 


A§ A MANUFACTURER of railway 
- equipment, the American Car and 
Foundry Company is an outstanding 
leader, regarded as the world’s largest 
producer of railway cars, including 
freight and passenger carriers. In re- 
cent years it has expanded its field of 
operations to include other phases of 


136 =. 90 

** 66656 «15 transportation, 
99% 73 notably in electric 
16334 121% and gasoline cars 
67¥%4 36% and marine equip- 

mént. 
Control of the 
J. G. Brill Com- 
pany, through the 
Brill Corporation, 
was acquired a 
few years ago. Other units are the 


American Car & Foundry Motors Com- 
pany, the Hall-Scott Motor Car 
Company and Faegol Motors Company. 
Business originated. by these subsidi- 
aries has grown rapidly under the direc- 
tion of the parent company and has 
offset reduced rail business. 

Capitalization consists of $30,000,000 7 
per cent cumulative preferred stock and 
600,000 shares of common. There is no 
funded debt. 

Although net income fell off about 
$1,000,000 in the last fiscal year from the 
preceding one, there had been a decided 
improvement in the last half of the 
period and officials looked for a con- 
tinuance of the upward trend. Net in- 
come for the year ended April 30, 1929, 
amounted to $2,715,000, equal to $1.03 a 
share on the common, compared with 
$3,745,000, or $2.75 a share in the pre- 
ceding year. 

A liberal dividend policy has been 
maintained, payments on the no par 
value common having been made at the 
rate of $6 a share annually since issu- 
ance of the stock in 1925. On the $100 
par common pay- 
ment had _ been 





more easily (30% 
financed, and, for 
another, reason- 


ably good earn- 


ings in the last 
few years have 25 
encouraged _rail- 


road executives to 
spend large sums 
for equipment 90 
that will provide 
better service and 
further reduce 

operating costs. 
Among the 15 

- 


prominent manu- 1920 





1921 





RATIO of EQUIPMENT EXPENSES to GROSS 
REVENUES of CLASS I RAILWAYS in U.S. 


1922 1923 1924 1925 


1926 


>) made without in- 


terruption since 
1907. A dividend 
reserve for the 
common stock of 
$5,800,000 still re- 
mained after pay- 
ment of dividends 
that had not been 
earned in the last 


two years. 
William H. 
Woodin, whose 


father and grand- 
father before him 
build- 


ESTIMATED 
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ers with a concern absorbed by Ameri- 
can Car and Foundry, is president. 


ILLIAM H. Woodin as president 

and chairman of the board of 
American Locomotive Company gives 
this concern a close connection with 
American Car and Foundry. American 
Locomotive is one of the two largest 
of three American producers of com- 
plete steam railway locomotives. This 
company took a step in broadening its 
field of activity through absorption of 
the Railway Steel-Spring Company. 

With Baldwin Locomotive and Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries the company is 
part owner of a steel castings plant at 
Eddystone, Pa. This company’s business 
has shown signs of improvement in re- 
cent months, unfilled orders having 
amounted at the end of July to more 
than $31,000,000, against about $6,000,000 
at the corresponding date last year. 

Capitalization consists of $38,500,000 
7 per cent preferred stock and 770,000 
shares of common. There is no funded 
debt. 

Net income last year fell below the 
total for 1927, amounting to $4,171,000, 
or $1.92 a share, compared with $6,391,- 
000, or $4.80 a share in 1927, but showed 
an upward trend this year. 

In the first six months this year net 
income available for the common stock 
rose to $1,728,000, equivalent to $2.24 a 
share, from $155,000, or 20 cents a share, 
in the first six months of 1928. 

Dividends have been maintained at the 
rate of $8 a share annually on the com- 
mon stock since 1925, when the rate was 
increased from $6 a year. 


S THE leading manufacturer of air 
brakes for railway and automotive 
vehicles, Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany is one of the principal factors in 
the equipment field. Through the Union 
Switch and Signal Company, a subsidi- 
ary, it is prominent in the manufacture 
of train control devices. A type of vac- 
uum brake for automobiles is manufac- 
tured. The business of the Westing- 
house Battery Company has been sold. 
Net earnings have fallen off somewhat 
from the record of $10,535,000 established 
in 1926, but a recovery set in this year. 
Net in 1928 amounted to $6,490,000, or 
$2.05 a share, compared with $8,520,000, 
or $2.69 a share, in 1927. For the first 
nine months this year net income 
amounted to $6,164,000, or $1.94 a share, 
against $4,650,000, or $1.46 a share in 
1927. 
Dividends have been paid at the rate 
of $2 a share annually on the no par 
value stock since issuance in 1927. 


NE of the original Standard - Oil 
subsidiaries, the Union Tank Car 
Company is engaged chiefly in leasing 
cars for transportation of petroleum and 
allied products. The company manufac- 
tures some of its cars and maintains re- 
pair shops for their upkeep. 

Although the business is affected to 
some extent by conditions in the oil in- 
dustry, operations have become fairly 
well stabilized by reason of the country- 
wide demand for oil and gasoline. 

The company’s funded debt of about 
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Open Your Eyes and See 
What’s Ahead - - - 


Don’t let the glittering money-mirage lead you 
blindly on. Open your eyes NOW and see where 
you'll be when you're fifty. 
































Will you—when you're fifty—have the things that 
make for GENUINE success? ... Or will you be 
bitter and disillusioned—in spite of your wealth? 


B. C. Forbes has a wide acquaintance among the 
millionaires of today ... men known throughout 
the world of finance, industry and commerce. 
Some of these famous men are happy—and some 
of them are merely rich. 


From their careers and their home-brewed phi- 
losophy, Mr. Forbes has drawn illustrations which 
tell you how to get the most out of business. 


The most money? Yes and no. The most happt- 
ness—surely. 


Mr. Forbes points out that success 1s not spelled 
“$ucce$$.” Success consists of being and doing, 
not simply accumulating. 


You know B.C. Forbes ...s0 you know what 
to expect from this book. Its wisdom sparkles. 
Its humor ts always to the point. And its vivid 
word-pictures help you to see clearly where you 
are going. 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Department 1-1-30 


Please send me one copy of “HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF 
BUSINESS” by B. C. Forbes. In five days I will return this book or pay 
you $2.50. 
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$10,400,000 consists of equipment trust 
certificates secured by tank cars valued 
at more than $19,000,000 held in trust. 
The capital stock of $100 par value is 
outstanding to the amount of $31,206,200. 

Net earnings before charges amounted 
to $3,298,000 in 1928, against $3,500,000 
in 1927, and income applicable to the 
common stock was equivalent to $8.78 
a share last year, against $9.15 a share 
in 1927. In the first six months of this 
year net income amounted to $1,584,000, 
or $5.09 a share, against $1,037,000, or 
$3.34 a share in the corresponding period 
of last year. 

Dividends are being paid at the rate 
of 5 per cent. a year, with occasional 
stock dividends. Extra payments iu 
stock have been made of 50 per cent. 
in 1922, 33-1/3 per cent. in 1925 and 25 
per cent. in 1926. 


ULLMAN, INC., is a holding com- 
pany, owning almost all the out- 
standing stock of Pullman Company and 
all the stock of the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corporation. The Pull- 
man Company operates sleeping cars. 
and other special car service, virtually 
without competition. : 

Under the plan for acquisition of stock 
of the operating and the manufacturing 
companies, Pullman, Inc., gave two 
shares of its stock for each share of 
Pullman Company and distributed a half 
share additional in disbursing stock re- 
ceived by the Pullman Company for the 
manufacturing unit, the net result being 
issuance of two and one-half shares of 
Pullman, Inc., for each share of Pull- 
man. 

For the first nine months of this year 
net income totaled $13,882,000, or $4.11 
a share, against $12,533,000, or $3.71 a 
share in the corresponding period of 
last year. Most of the increase took 
place in the first quarter, it was an- 
nounced. 

Capitalization consists of 3,373,342 
shares of no par value. There is no 
funded debt. 

Dividends are being paid at the rate 
of $4 a share, compared with 8 per cent 
on the old Pullman Company stock. 


NOTHER of the principal manu- 

facturers of complete steam loco- 
motives is the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. This company, affiliated with 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company in the manufacture of 
electric locomotives, holds an interest 
with American Locomotive and Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries in the General 
Steel Castings Corporation, construct- 
ing a $15,000,000 steel castings plant near 
the Baldwin properties in Eddystone, 
Pa. 

Net income last year fell to $332,000, 
equal to only $1.66 a share on the pre- 
ferred stock, from $2,442,000, or $5.21 a 
share on the $100 par common, in 1927. 
The company’s cash position has been 
maintained on a strong basis, however, 
and reserves were set up for 1929 divi- 
dends. 

Disbursements were inaugurated on 
the new common stock at the rate of 
$1.75 a year, equivalent to the $7 basis 
that had prevailed on the old common 
since 1920. 
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How Europe Views America 


Foreign Press Comments on the 


Collapse of the Stock Market 
By JOHN CARTER 


7 HE Wall Street crisis has dominated 
European economic opinion § con- 
cerning the United States, to the virtual 
exclusion of such topics as the Tariff, 
war-debts and European union, For ex- 
ample, the “Nationen” of Oslo, Norway, 
announces triumphantly that 
“America has had to release the 
strangle-hold with which it has so 
long paralysed the rest of the world, 
first and foremost Europe. The col- 
lapse should not cause us to become 
despondent. There is no_ special 
reason for sympathy; America will 
have to take hers as we have taken 
ours. The West has profited so 
long by our impotence that justice 
has been greatly delayed. .. . Op- 
portunity, which is always on the 
move and leaves one place for an- 
other, has for the time being aban- 
doned the United States.” 


French opinion, as_ illustrated by 
André Liesse in “L’Economiste Fran- 


cais,’ concurs that 
“No one can be surprised by this 


crisis. The New York market, as it 
has been conducted for many 


months, has been in a bad state of 

receptivity which engendered mad 

speculations. These had in no way 
the character of real economic 
speculation.” 

M. Liesse accuses the Federal Re- 
serve Banks of having “lighted the fire 
which they now ardently desire to ex- 
tinguish” and he forecasts that the New 
York Stock Market will experience, “in 
the future, and more frequently than 
before, these pathological convulsions.” 

England having more at stake, British 
opinion is less jubilant. “The Financial 
Times” proclaims that “the general 
British attitude toward the dying down 
of speculation across the Atlantic must 
be one of satisfaction.” The “Statist,” 
critical ‘as usual, expresses the hope 
“that this experience will not have been 
wasted and that the world will not again 
be penalized as a result of a prolonged 
boom on the New York Stock Ex- 
change.” The Conservative and fre- 
quently critical London “Times” pub- 
lished on October 28 an editorial on 
“The Great Gamble,” welcoming the end 
of speculation and arguing that the bull 
market had injured the world in a num- 
ber of ways: speculative contagion in 
the European exchanges; attraction of 
British funds to the American money 
market; stopping of foreign lending in 
New York .. . it is not so long since 
the British complained that we were 
lending too much; casting of fresh 
financial “burdens” on London in the 
lending line; increase of the British and 
other rediscount rates; strain on ex- 
changes. “The reaction has not come 


a minute too soon,” says the “Times ;” 
“and the world should now be able to 


look forward to a gradual return to 
normal finance.” The “Daily Chronicle” 
quotes Sir Josiah Stump as saying that 
the break “is ultimately for the health 
of America, and it would have been far 
better for the bealth of America if the 
‘break’ had come a year ago.” Sir 
Josiah feels that “money will flow to 
the right quarter’ — presumably Lon- 
don—in consequence. It remains 
for the Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
Liberal and generally friendly to the 
United States to express the hope “that 
the United States will now resume the 
role for which she is pre-eminently 
fitted, that of providing a supply of in- 
ternational capital available for the 
legitimate expansion of industry all over 
the world.” The economic importance 
of “Uncle Shylock” is now being ap- 
preciated in the land which recently 
was complaining against the repayment 
of its American debts. 


VEN so, a_ well-known publicist 

writes in the Sunday “Times” that 
the cancellation of war-debts by the 
United States “would be the supreme 
contribution that would be made to the 
cause of international peace ... it is 
inconceivable that Europe will continue 
to pay tribute until 1988.” The American 
tariff is still being waved as a bogy to 
frighten the British Dominions into giv- 
ing preferential treatment to British 
trade. “In Canada, Australia and South 
Africa,” according to the “Statist,” there 
is evidence of an increasing desire to 
promote empire trade by the relaxation 
of tariff restrictions. This movement 
has been stimulated by the resentment 
excited by the introduction of the Amer- 
ican Tariff Bill, which threatens to deal 
a severe blow to Dominion trade.” Now 
that the Tariff Bill failed to pass in the 
Special Session, it will be amusing to 
observe what new arguments will be 
brought to bear to persuade “Colonials” 
that they should buy their goods from 
England while England buys her food 
from the Argentine. 


N the meantime, European opinion is 

not so sure that the “American 
menace” (meaning our ability to supply 
goods of excellent quality at a reason- 
able price and in volume) can be 
checked. Bernard Fay, a good friend 
of America, writes in the Paris “Figaro” 
that the characteristics of the first six 
months of the Hoover regime have been 
the reinforcement of “private property, 
of capitalism of individual initiative.” 
“Political and social stability,” he ob- 
serves, “industrial and scientific initia- 
tive - are not these the best in- 
struments to gain world hegemony, 
without effort, without wanting to, al- 
most without knowing what one _ is 
doing.” 
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stocks don’t “Come Back’? 
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substantial advances will be registered 
by others. 
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Alleghany Corp.—An investigation of 
railroad holding companies by Congress 
and consideration of possible regulatory 
legislation were recommended by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in report to 
Congress. Specific mention was made 
of Alleghany Corp. and Penroad Corp. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—Declared 
dividend of 75 cents, placing stock on $3 
| annual basis, against $2 previously. 





| American Beet Sugar Co.—Sharehold- 
| ers ratified decrease in preferred stock 
bs rom 60,000 to 50,000 shares and increase 
yin common from 360,000 to 425,000 shares. 

| 


American Bosch Magneto Corp.—All 
| litigation arising from use of trade name 
| Besch has been settled. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Inaugurated telephone service to 
steamship Leviathan at sea from any 
3ell telephone in country. 


American Tobacco Co.—Awarded con- 
tract for new $1,000,000 factory, with 
power house and other equipment, at 
Richmond, Va. 


Ford Motor Co.—Planning to place 
a “baby Ford” model upon the European 
market, according to Paris dispatch. 
New model, it is said, will be much 
smaller and cheaper than present model 
and will be manufactured in a new 
factory in course of construction near 
Cologne, Germany. Will build a new 
$1,000,000 assembling plant at Edgewater, 
N. J., to replace present works at Kear- 
ney, N. J. 


Fox Film Corp.—William Fox volun- 
tarily relinquished control of his motion- 
picture producing companies and theatre 
chains. An official statement said that 
to facilitate permanent financing at ear- 
liest possible date and working out of 
a practical plan for acquisition of assets 
of Loew’s Inc., William Fox, who owned 
control of voting stock of Fox Film and 
Fox Theatres Corp., had requested H. 
L. Stuart of Halsey, Stuart & Co.; John 
E, Otterson, president of the Electrical 
Research Products, Inc. (a subsidiary 
of Western Electric, which in turn, is 
controlled by American Tel. & Tel. Co.) 
and William Fox to act as trustees, and 
they had accepted. Consolidation of all 
the Fox holdings, including Loew’s, Inc., 
into a new holding company, and the 
maintenance in the interim of regular 
dividend rates on the stock of the af- 
fected companies, are two things which 
have been definitely decided by the trus- 
tees. 

General Electric Co.—Called special 
meeting of stockholders for Jan. 15, 1930, 
to vote on plan for splitting present 
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7,400,000 shares of authorized common 
into 29,600,000 shares of. common with- 
out par. 


General Motors Corp.—Resumed oper- 
ations at Oakland plant of Chevrolet 
Motor Co. of California, a subsidiary. 
Frigidaire Corp., another subsidiary, will 
manufacture large porcelain-finished re- 
frigerator boxes for commercial use. 


Georgia Power Co.—Will spend about 
$16,000,000 for new construction in 
Georgia in 1930. 


Gillette Safety Razor Co.—Moscow 
wireless said preliminary agreement be- 
tween company and Soviet for a con- 
cession had been signed by William J. 
McCarthy, treasurer. Concession is said 
to cover a term of years and provide 
for construction of a large factory in 
Russia. 


Hartman Corp.—Will open two new 
stores at first of new year, which would 
make more than 60 in operation, 23 
having been added to furniture chain 
in 1929. 


International Combustion Engineering 
Corp.—Passed quarterly dividend on 
preferred. Placed in equity receivership 
after failure to raise additional work- 
ing capital. 


International Paper & Power Co.—All 
allegations contained in suit of. William 
Lavarre for $2,500,000, allegirg breach 
of contract, were denied by Interna- 
tional Paper Co., subsidiary, in its an- 
swer filed in Federal Court at Columbia, 
Ss: ©. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad—Opposition 
to application of company for authority 
to issue $38,659,900 par value common 
stock to pay accumulated unpaid divi- 
dends on preferred was voiced by coun- 
sel for minority stock and bond holders 
when hearings were opened before In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


National Lead Co.—Formed a new 
Canadian subsidiary, the National Lead 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., a holding company 
which will take over various large prop- 
erties extending from Montreal to Van- 
couver. Parent company, with Canadian 
concerns entering merger, will hold en- 
tire $5,000,000 capitalization. 


Otis Elevator Co.—Plants are running 
at full capacity. Stockholders on Feb. 
11 vote on increase in capital stock 
from 500,000 $50 par shares to 2,500,- 
000 no par shares and splitting of stock 
on four for one basis. 


Paramount Famous Lasky Corp.— 
Proposed two-for-one split and increase 
of capital have been abandoned. 
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Penroad Corp.—See Alleghany Co. 


Public Service Corp. of N. J.—De- 
clared special dividend of 80 cents on 
common, payable Dec. 31, 1929, to hold- 
ers of record Dec. 20. Announced that 
during 1930 quarterly dividends of 85 
cents would be paid, equal to $3.40 an- 
nually on common, against $2.60 at pres- 
ent. Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
subsidiary, accepted suggestion of New 
Jersey Public Utilities Commission that 
it reduce its rates on electricity. Reduc- 
tion will amount to $1,300,000 annually, 
effective Jan. 1, 1930. Public Service 
Co-ordinated Transport, another subsidi- 
ary, accepted new transportation rates 
which allow a 10-cent fare for occa- 
sional travelers on street cars and buses. 


Radio Corp. of America—Owen D. 
Young chairman, testifying at Senate 
Interstate Communication and Power 
Commission, said he favored creation 
of the commission and advocated a sin- 
gle communication enterprise under ade- 
quate government’ regulation. Mr. 
Young told committee he would like to 
see Western Union Telegraph Co., and 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. united under governmental regu- 
lation for transmission of messages by 
telegraph. 


Republic Steel Corp.—Name of new 
$350,000,000 merger of steel companies in 
Middle West shaped by Cyrus S. Eaton, 
Cleveland capitalist. The Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. is the principal unit. Other 
companies included are Central Alloy 
Steel Corp., Donner Steel, Inc., and the 
Bourne-Fuller Company, as well as the 
subsidiaries of this group. Details of 
the amalgamation will be submitted 
shortly to stockholders of the companies 
for ratification. 

United Cigar Stores Co. of America— 
Announced reduction in price of popu- 
lar brands of cigarettes from 15 cents a 
package, to 12 cents a package and 
$1.20 for a carton of ten packages. A. 
C. Allen, executive vice-president, said 
company intended to meet all competi- 
tion and that cut was effective every- 
where in country where competition de- 
manded it. It was said on new basis 
company was conducting sales of popu- 
lar brands, about 35 per cent of busi- 
ness, at a loss. 


United States Steel Corp.—Will ac- 
quire the Atlas Portland Cement Com- 
pany through exchange of stock. The 
transaction, it is understood, will involve 
180,000 shares of U. S. Steel common in 
return for the outstanding stock, entire 
assets and goodwill of the cement com- 
pany. The Steel Corp. would also as- 
sume the liabilities of the cement com- 
pany. This acquisition marks the second 
purchase by U. S. Steel in four months. 
Terms for the purchase of the Columbia 
Steel Corporation of San Francisco 
have been agreed upon. Reported un- 
filled orders as of Nov. 30, 1929, at 4,- 
125,345 tons, an increase of 38,783 tons 
from previous month. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.—De- 
clared quarterly dividends of $1.25 each 
on $50 par common and preferred stocks, 
thus placing both issues on annual basis 
of $5 per share, against $4 paid here- 
tofore. 
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Ten Dollars— 


That's all it takes to make you 
an investor. 


But it takes more than ten 
dollars to make you a SUC- 
CESSFUL investor. It takes 
a lot of knowing-how and 
knowing-why and knowing- 
when. 


And, naturally, when you want 
reliable advice about the science 
of investing, John Moody is 
the right man to listen to. 


Multimillionaires and heads of 
large financial institutions pay 
Mr. Moody a fortune every 
year to pass on their securities. 
His stamp is accepted as stand- 
ard from one end of the 


country to the other. John 
Moody KNOWS investments. 


And in “Profitable Investing” 
he tells you what he knows. 
He gives you sound principles 
which you can follow in in- 
vesting your money to make 
more money. 


He tells you the types of se- 
curities YOU should select 
and how you should diversify 
them for safety. He points out 
the common pitfalls that are 
waiting for the untrained in- 
vestor and gives you concrete 
examples of the rich rewards 
that come to those who make 
a serious study of the invest- 
field BEFORE they 


risk their money. 


ment 


“Profitable Investing” is sure 
to prove a profitable invest- 
ment for you.... 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Please send me one copy of 
“PROFITABLE INVESTING” by 
John Moody. In five days I will 
return the book or pay you $2.50. 
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Active Building Year Ahead 


Nation’s Construction Program May 
Result in New Record for 1930 


By FRANK E. PERLEY 


IGHT billion dollars of construction 

in the United States during 1930 is 
predicted by conservative leaders in the 
industry. A few months ago these same 
leaders would have set the probable total 
for the new year at seven billions, even 
suggesting that total with some mental 
reservation. They were disappointed in the 
month-to-month developments during 1929 
and became frankly pessimistic as to the 
outlook for 1930. Then came the break in 
the stock ‘market. After time enough had 
elapsed to afford a new perspective, the 
construction leaders shook off their pes- 
simism and will start the new year genu- 
inely optimistic. 

And yet, paradoxical as it may seem, 
these leaders still must be classed as con- 
servative if they read aright the recent de- 
velopments upon which their optimism is 
based. Enough has happened during the 
final weeks of the dying year to make 
plausible the prediction that the nation’s 
construction total will go to nearer $9,000,- 
000,000 than $8,000,000,000 during 1930. 
Such an aggregate, to be sure, would set 
a new high mark, eclipsing the 1928 record 
by several hundred millions of dollars. But 
the fact should be kept in mind that, de- 
spite repeated setbacks, the 1929 volume of 
construction has aggregated nearer $8,000,- 
000,000 than $7,000,000,000, and that no 
phenomenal increase over the year now 
closing will be required to insure a new 
high record for 1930. 


O specify one item, several hundred 

millions of dollars of extra construc- 
tion will result from the recent conferences 
called by President Hoover. The impres- 
sive totals of the new year’s program an- 
nounced from Washington have carried 
great cheer to architects, contractors and 
manufacturers of building materials, as 
well as to the vast army of laboring men, 
skilled and unskilled, who find employment 
steady when the industry is busy. It must 
be remembered, however, that a consider- 
able part of the program announced at the 
Washington conferences would have been 
carried forward anyway. But the psycho- 
logical effect on the construction industry 
hardly can be overestimated, because now 
the Federal government itself, many of the 
State governments and many of the larger 
municipal governments are planning pro- 
grams of improvements for 1930 far in ex- 
cess of what was under consideration three 
months ago. 

The same thing is true as to railroads 
and other public utilities, while here and 
there throughout the United States it is 
true also of scores of industrial corpora- 
tions. President Hoover’s conferences, and 
especially his stressing of the construction 
industry in connection with the general 
situation, has made a profound impression 
on construction leaders throughout the 
United States. 


With the gradual decrease in the volume 
of residential and office building it has 
been evident that unless public utilities and 
governmental undertakings are carried for- 
ward on a large scale the nation’s total! 
volume of construction must inevitably 
continue its decline from the high record 
of 192s. kurther decline need not be ex- 
pected now. The loss in residential and 
commercial building, if it comes, will be 
offset by gains in other classes of con- 
struction, and, in fact, more than offset. 
Furthermore, the prospects now are that 
there will be an impressive revival in resi- 
dential construction during 1930, perhaps 
not sufficient to make the volume in this 
class of construction equal to the high 
aggregate reached in 1928, but certainly 
sufficient to carry the 1930 total several 
hundred millions of dollars above the 
figures for 1929. 


ESPITE the unfavorable conditions 

which prevailed last Summer and Fall, 
residential building continued to hold first 
place in the nation’s construction program. 
With money easier now, many large apart- 
ment projects are being scheduled for the 
new year, and in important cities, particu 
larly in New York and other states east 
of the Mississippi, commercial building is 
being planned on a larger scale than 
seemed likely a few months ago. 

Among prominent building managers the 
belief still holds that enough new office 
buildings have been erected to meet ail 
normal demands, but the fact remains that, 
with exceptions here and there, these new 
structures attract tenants in satisfactory 
volume. In New York City, where so 
many monumental office buildings have 
been erected during the last decade, new 
projects continue to be planned, and one 
of the most active men in this field, A. E. 
Lefcourt, proposes to spend $50,000,000 for 
such projects, two in New York City and 
one in Newark. Since 1920 the Lefcourt 
organization has erected thirty-one com- 
mercial structures in the metropolis and 
reflects in its plans for the new year its 
confidence that the supply of modern build- 
ings of this type is not greater than the 
demand. 

Up to October last the United States 
had experienced a building decline which 
covered a period of seventeen months. 
Thomas S. Holden, vice-president in charge 
of the statistical division of F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, points out that there has been 
no equal decline since December, 1920, and 
concludes that the recent collapse in the 
stock market was the final big financial 
adjustment required for improved building 
conditions. 

In reviewing the past year, there is no 
doubt that new building was disappointing, 
but 1930 opens a new chapter and there 
are suggestions that it may be a better 
one. 
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An International Tangle 


Some Aspects of the Canadian Newsprint Industry 


— Why the 


Newsprint Prices 


Were Raised 


By CHARLES BISHOP 


N international situation which gives 

rise to umrest and _ dissatisfaction 
among American publishers and is the 
cause of agitation and criticism of a 
different kind across the border in 
Canada, arises out of conditions in 
the newsprint industry. It is a very 
large industry in the Dominion and 
one whose market is largely in the 
United States. The problem is one of 
overproduction, causing a curtailment of 
operations to save the paper companies 
from financial disaster and, simultan- 
eously, of price fixing at the instance 
of the provincial governments of On- 
tario and Quebec. The latest price of 
$60 a ton is about five dollars of a raise 


over what has been the prevailing 
charge. It is a raise to which American 
companies, extensively operating in 


Canada, are practically forced to become 
unwilling parties because they have 
been satisfied with returns from the 
lower rate paid by American publishers 
who insist ‘on maintaining that rate. 
They are in the delicate position, how- 
ever, of either having to agree to the 
increase, or else incur the probability 
of their Canadian enterprise being prej- 
udiced. It is a case of business being 
mixed up with politics. 

Millions of American capital finds an 
outlet in the Canadian pulp and paper 
companies. At the head of the list is 
the great International Paper Company, 
with its extensive operations in several 
places in Quebec, Ontario and New 
Brunswick and with its possession as 
well, of most valuable water powers, in 
many cases fully developed. Other 
American companies also control big 
paper plants in the St. Maurice Valley 
of Quebec, famous for its pulp products 
and splendid hydro-electric energy. 


f igvin pulp lands upon which Ameri- 
can and Canadian companies operate 
in Canada are not owned by these cor- 
porations. They are vested in the state 
and administered by the provincial gov- 
ernments which lease them. The rentals 
used to be very nominal. In recent 
years, they have been jacked up, ex- 
tensively. In the last few years the 
international industry has undergone 
considerable fluctuation, the output of 
Canadian mills going up and that of 
the American mills going down. In 
this connection, the comparative figures 
of 1925 and 1928 are illuminative. In 
the former year the output of the 
Canadian mills was 1,522,000 tons and 
of the American mills 1,530,000 tons. 
Last year, the Canadian production— 
much of it financed with United States 
capital—had risen to 2,381,000 tons, while 
that of the American industry had dwin- 
dled to 1,404,000 tons. The United 
States pulp wood resources are steadily 
diminishing. 


Following the war, great impetus de- 
veloped in the industry. Paper com- 
panies sprang up, everywhere. They 
encountered no obstacle in securing 
from the governments the pulp conces- 
sions which were necessary. Many of 
the new concerns were also over-capital- 
ized with generous infusions of watered 
stock. Both the companies and the 
governments overdid it, though the for- 
mer say they were stimulating industry 
and providing employment, and the 
companies thought that consumption 
would keep pace with production. This 
has not happened. Not a mill in 
Canada is to-day running to its full 
capacity and when overproduction be- 
came so pronounced last year as to 
threaten the whole financial fabric of 
the industry, the governments, as own- 
ers of the public pulp wood lands, in- 
tervened, “put the screws” on the capi- 
talists, made them get together and 
agree on only so much production, speci- 
fically allocated to different mills. They 
have recently repeated the same tactics. 


To recent arbitrary price fixing at 
the instance of the governments of 
Ontario and Quebec and which inci- 
dentally jumped the price, was distaste- 
ful to American operators, with very 
large contracts. 

_ By way of justification for the action 
taken, it is urged that the measures 
limiting production and regulating the 
price have the effect of stabilizing the 
securities of the paper companies and, 
on the other hand, sustaining, at least to 
partial capacity, the employment of 
workers in the main paper industry and 
those which are antecedent to it. But, 
particularly at the Quebec government, 
criticism is directed for a policy held 
to have exploited and dissipated the 
public domain and to have bedevilled 
the whole industry by encouraging too 
many to go into it, thus creating an 
overplus of production and threatening 
the whole industrial structure. Nearly 
all the smaller operators have found 
shelter in mergers. 

There have been repeated protests by 
United States interests and by publish- 
ers, who announce the determination of 
fighting. Many inter-government and 
inter-industrial conferences have been 
held but the conspicuous fact is that 
the pulp lands are only leased by the 
governments and their potential power 
of them is maintained by the leases. 
Consequently, the companies are con- 
strained to avoid trouble by doing 
pretty much what they are told to do. 
Those from the United States, with big 
commitments to publishing houses who 
resist a raise, find the situation irksome, 
but, in the interest of sustaining their 
weaker Canadian brethren, they have 
to conform to the general policy. 














ns 
What About 
1930? 


M.neev’s FINANCIAL 
SERVICE, recognizing that 
a large number of investors 
are confronted with the prob- 
lem of investment and re- 
investment after the turn of 
the year, are presenting in 
the next several issues of their 
bulletins programs for the 
various types of investors. 





Of course in each case the 
temperament of the investor 
must be considered as well as 
aims of the investor. 


Any individual or institution 
interested in this problem, 
may receive free and without 
obligation the next two or 
three issues of our bulletins 
treating with these problems. 
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Just ask for Investment Policy 


and the program. 
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ALS 


FINANCIAL SERVICE 
ra F R.W. MS NEEL,DIRECTOR P 
An Aristocracy of Successtul Investors 


126 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON.MASS. 


Please send copy of Investment Policy 
and Program. 
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Investment Success 
A Matter of Selection 


High prices before the big crash are not a 
reliable index of probable future security prices. 
The best guide in appraising stock values for in- 
vestment now is EARNIN OWER. Perhaps 
you want information on some of the following 
companies: 


United Stores Corp. 

Republic Iron & Stl. 

American Ice 

Alleghany Corp. 

-_ “yo can Oil 
nit e 

Snider Packing 

Air Reduction 

Chrysler 


Ford Mo. of Canada 
United Gas Improv. 
rican-LaFrance 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Diamond Match 
National Biscuit 
Bohn Alu. & Brass 
General Electric 
Un. Carb. & Carbon 
Cities Service Am. Superpower 
Copper & Oil stks. Electric Bond & Sh. 


Check any four reports on above you want 
FREE with trial subscription offer below to 
NEW subscribers only: 


Y, PRICE TRIAL—Next 50 Issues $1 


(Includes 4 reports checked above, and Table of 
410 Earnings Reports in November “Corpora- 
tion Earnings’ issued December 14.) 


THE (Samples Free on Request) 


WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Published DAILY by the 
New York News Bureau Association 
32 Broadway, Dept. S-7 New York City 
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Invest Out of Income 


Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric Company $8 Interest 
Bearing Allotment Certi- 
ficates may be subscribed 
for on “Rights” as follows: 
Upon subscription $20; 
April 1, 1930—$50 and 
July 1, 1930 —$50. 

Full paid at $120 this invest- 
ment yields $8 per annum. 


Send for Folder F1-1-30 


Public Utility Investing Corp. 






61 Broadway ky New York City 
rome 
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—_ ATT 2 _ 


Doubling Your Money 
In the Stock Market 


UNDREDS of our clients have found it 
possible to double their capital in the 
Stock Market through following our 
advice to buy special bargain stocks. A 
great number of these wise investors have 
been able to accomplish these amazing re- 
sults in considerably less than a year. 
Exactly how they have been able to do 
so and why we are so successful in select- 
ing bargain stocks which show greater than 
average profit is explained in detail in an 
enlightening book called 


“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS” 


a copy of which will be sent to you free of 
charge and without obligation. Simply ad- 
dress Investment Research Bureau, Div. 301, 
Auburn, New York. 
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PECIALIZING 


in investment securities of pro- 
gressive public utility companies 
operating in 31 states. Write for list 
of offerings yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


New York St. Louis Milwaukee Louisville 
Indianapolis Detroit Minneapolis 
Richmond San Francisco 














FORBES for 


News of the Motor World 


New 


York Show Features—Volume 


Production Resumed in Many Plants 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


TL VEN unusual attention attaches to 

the New York Automobile Show, 
set to open January 4, 1930. Not only 
is the public keenly interested in what 
the industry will have to offer at the 
Grand Central Palace, but the industry 
itself, from maker to retail salesman, is 
waiting for what the Show will bring 
forth in the form of public interest. The 
Show is the starting gun for 1930 and 
the volume of business to be done in 
the critical three first months of the 
year will be to a large extent governed 
by the public reaction to the cars shown 
—and the prices. 

Higher speeds, with commensurate 
control, are seen as the outstanding fea- 
ture of engineering advance to be made 
public at New York. This character- 
istic follows naturally the decided swing 
to the eight-cylinder car, which will be 
noted at the exhibit. New Eights are 
expected to dominate largely the show- 
ing. Last-minute demonstrations of the 
newest cars are guarantees that the 
Eights fully measure up to the raised 
standards of manufacture. Improved 
methods of manufacture and apprecia- 
tion of present conditions have combined 
to cause the car-makers to bring out 
multi-cylinder cars well within the 
pocket-book power of the public. Some 
of the biggest makers are presenting 
Eights for the first time in their his- 
tory, while others are adding Eights to 
lines already well established in popular 
favor. 


OWER, convenience, 

safety have been still further de- 
veloped in the Show cars. Visitors to 
New York are definitely assured of see- 
ing some surprises on display. The de- 
velopment of parts and accessories, to 
be shown in the section devoted to the 
exhibitions in this section of the Show, 
will make it evident that every element 
of the new cars has been brought for- 
ward. 

A feature of the Show will be the 
V-16 Cadillac announced by the com- 
pany as its crowning achievement. 

The Sixes will not be without ade- 
quate representation, though at least 
two well known makes in the class will 
have been superseded by Eights. At 
least five cars that are new-comers will 
be exhibited by important manufactur- 
ers. The fact that there will be fifteen 
acres of decoration for floors, ceilings 
and walls of the Palace indicates the 
elaborate character of the setting that 
has been designed to display the exhibits 
to the best possible advantage. There 
will be a different color motif for each 
of the four display floors. A welcome 
announcement by the management is 
that the ventilation system has been im- 
proved. 


luxury and 


LOSING weeks of 1929 saw the in- 

dustry strongly recovering from its 
annual attack of inaction, with men 
coming back to work in expanded and 
rearranged plants on volume production 
of the new lines. The unrest and un- 
certainty of the first part of December 
gave place to a new feeling of optimism, 
based largely on the favorable reaction 
of important distributors of all lines of 
cars to the character of the wares they 
would be able to sell -in 1930. It is 
known that in many important cases 
there will be comfortable raises in price, 
but these, in the judgment of distribu- 
tors, are very generally justified by the 
enhanced and obvious value of the cars 
themselves. Indications. are that the 
volume of Spring business, following the 
national shows, will again establish new 
high levels. 

The elasticity of the industry’s manu- 
facturing set-up has been abundantly 
demonstrated by the course of 1929 
operations. From a total production of 
1,865,734 units in North America in the 
second quarter of the year—at the 
rate of not far from an annual output 
of 7,500,000 units—the output dropped 
off sharply to something like 800,000 
units in the final quarter. Even at the 
peak of second-quarter production, the 
industry was not working at full effect- 
ive capacity, nor anything like it. And 
the equipment in sight as available in 
1930 promises that even these high 
figures could be easily and materially 
exceeded, if need were to arise. It is 
generally felt, however, that the 1930 
total will be held close to 5,000,000 units 
—a “normal” figure and one that is 
seen as fairly representing the average 
absorption. 

After the first-quarter spurt in 1930, 
production is seen as gaining momentum 
slowly and under close control. There 
is frank admission by the manufacturers 
that the rush to produce in 1929 was 
unwise because it was unwarranted. 
This error is not likely to be repeated 
in 1930. 
develops that the export trade, 

which held a very prominent place in 
the news for 1929, did not materially 
exceed the 1928 figures. Passenger car 
exports in the first nine months totaled 
291,783, compared with 287,695 in the 
corresponding period of 1928—a gain 
of 1.42 per cent. only. Trucks in the 
same period of 1929 were exported to a 
total of 162,811, compared with 96,081 in 
the corresponding period of 1928—a 
gain of 69.4 per cent. This is sufficient 


evidence of the tremendous increase in 
overseas popularity of commercial ve- 
hicles made in the United States, in 
which the exportation of commercial 
types made by Ford played a major part. 
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A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


now and 
then 


Meeting a Challenge 


The prosecuting attorney had encoun- 
tered a rather difficult. witness. At 
length, exasperated by the man’s evasive 
answers, he asked him if he was ac- 
quainted with any of the jury. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the witness, “more 
than half of them.” 

“Are you willing to swear that you 


know more than half of them?” de- 
manded the man of law. 
The other thought quickly. “If it 


comes to that,” he replied, “I am willing 
to swear that I know more than all of 
’em put together.”—$5 prize to E. F. 
Magee, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Neglected 


They had been married two years and 
their baby had just recovered from a 
slight indisposition. 

As the adoring mother cuddled the 
infant, she proudly exclaimed to her 
husband : 

“Isn’t he a beauty! What price baby 
now?” 

“Well,” returned the neglected father, 
“slightly above pa, I should say !”—Prize 
of Forbes book to C. Taylor, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 


Wouldn’t Do 

Because a spiteful neighbor had given 
his dog the plaintiff’s name, a meek in- 
dividual came to a magistrate’s court 
seeking redress for the humiliation and 
ridicule caused by such appelation. The 
court, upon suggesting that he retaliate 
by giving his dog the neighbor’s name, 
noticed a crestfallen Iook on the plain- 
tiff’s face. 

“Unless this is an order of the court, 
I’d prefer not to do so,” said the com- 
plainant. 

“I am glad to see your forgiving 
spirit,” answered the court. 

“That’s not the reason,” replied the 
individual, “but my neighbor’s name is 
Brother.’—Prize of Forbes book to M. 
Fenton, New York City. 


A Scholarly Answer 

Teacher—‘Why was Solomon 
wisest man in the world?” 
_Pupil—“He had so many wives to ad- 
vise him.” 
Teacher—“That is not the same an- 
swer that is in the book but you may 
go to the head of the class.”—-Exchange. 


the 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story and 
presents a Forbes book for each story 





‘Industrial Location Service 


Advertising rates: One page $500; one-halj page $250, all other space basis 
$20 per column inch—minimum space two inches with multiples of one 
inch only—R. S. Harnsberger, director. 














FOR SALE— Huntington, W. Va. Splendid labor and 
shipping (water & rail) facilities; natural gas, cheap fuel. 
90,000 sq. ft. in main plant, 50,000 sq. ft. in storage bldgs.; 9 
acres. Railroad Siding; Power Plant; Sprinklered. 


Gaillard Realty Co., 100 E.42nd St., New York 
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Please Mention Forbes 
When Writing 
to Advertisers 
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Fully Equipped 
Coffee Roasting 
Plant 


For Sale—Thoroughly organized and 
can be operated under present manage- 
ment. Offers excellent opportunity, and 
is located in one of the best markets, 
and fastest growing cities in the south- 
west. ‘Doing good business. Address 
Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 














CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The coupon below is for the convenience 
of subscribers who wish to have their magazines sent to a 
new address. Request should be received at least three weeks 
before date of issue with which it is to take effect. 
write plainly, giving the old as well as the new address, and 
mail to our New York office, 120 Fifth Avenue. 


Please 














LINCOLN: 

HIS PATH 

S TOTHE 
PRESIDENCY 


. 4 ; 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP., ” TS Congueri 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City sinuidiend La ide 
Send me the two-volume set of Lincoln: His Path 2 . 
to the Presidency and enter my:name for one 1 Cou . 
year’s subscription to the Review of Reviews. eee Girls 
After 10 days’ free examination | will send 4 wed 
you $1.00, if pleased, and $1.00 a month for only 4 e 
six months thereafter. Otherwise, I will return Oklahoma 
the books at your expemse and cance! all SO te tans 


obligation. 


LINCOLN: 
His PATH TO THE PRESIDENCY 


By Dr. ALBERT SHAW 


THE hates, the ambitions, the struggles, the beloved causes, the 
forgotten victories of the greatest men in this country’s history are now 
brought to life for you in two volumes containing 500 contemporary 


cartoons and other illustrations—the vivid pictorial expression of the 
time. 


Hidden away for years because of their biting ridicule — some of these cartoons 
are now published for the first time. For a quarter of a century, Dr. Shaw per- 
sonally and with the aid of his staff at the Review of Reviews has been engaged in 
assembling these extraordinary political caricatures — years of laborious search, 
volumes of correspondence, exploring missions to various parts of the country 
and finally the painstaking arrangement of a mass of material to give you an 
accurate, closely related account in picture. 


Here at last, is the story of a New Lincoln 
Not Lincoln the hero— not theschool- Nothing can bring back the fire and 


boy idol who rose meteor-like from 
dull obscurity to the highest position 
in the land. No, here is the real Lin- 
coln, keen, resourceful, trained for 
years in the school of hard knocks — 
a man who must stand the gaff and 
ridicule of public life and wait pa- 
tiently in spite of disappointment and 


vividness of those dangerous days like 
this brilliant array of cartoons — made 
by artists of Lincoln's time, about the men 
and issues of his time, for the people of his 
time. It is your privilege to have the 
years rolled back, to see and possess 
these stirring pictorial souvenirs, to 
have them accurately interpreted by the 


heartache — the spirit that conceived splendid text of Dr. Shaw. This is your 
great truths and eventually saw them chance to own a first edition of one of 
established. the most unusual books ever published. 


SPECIAL The whole limited First Edition of Lincoln: His Path to the Presidency is to 
14 PRICE 8° to friends of the Review of Reviews, especially to new friends who are 
OFFER °° know for the first time the satisfaction of reading a clear, concise 

news story of all that’s going on in the world. The Review not only 
gives you an interesting, well-illustrated account of national affairs, political trends, 
social problems, foreign developments and trade relations, activities of business and 
finance, but it interprets this mass of news in practical terms for the busy man or 
woman. You haven't time to read all the books and magazines on the market — the 
Review will give you the sifted substance of all that’s most worth while in the world 
of print. ART, TRAVEL, SCIENCE, BOOKS, RELIGION, EDUCATION, SPORT, 
and PERSONALITIES — the Review of Reviews is like a monthly chat with an old 
friend who knows all about everything. 


Special Subscribers’ Edition 


The First Edition of this valuable work is offered at 2 

special low price, far lower than they will later be sold in 

the shops. This is your special opportunity to obtain 

these two de luxe volumes and the next 12 issues 

of the world’s leading monthly news magazine 

IPN Iihaw ff { 7 1. for only $7.00. THE COUPON OPPO- 

i | | im SITE. BRINGS YOU YOUR FIRST 

: W ily I) ISSUE OF THE REVIEW OF RE- 

VIEWS AND THE BOOKS FOR 

10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION. 

If not satisfied you may return 
them at our expense. 
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